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L. 


TRUTH 


SCENE.— A  Garden,  adorned  with  statues,  &C.—A 
pavilion  on  the  right — on  the  lejt  a  stone  table, 
under  trellis-work. 


Enter,  u.  e.  n.  h.,  ALFRED  and  DONDEH- 
DRINK. 

A  If.  Well,  Donderdrink— but  where  your 
lovely  sister,  Alice  ?  ,  ,  . , 

Don.  Oh,  she’ll  be  here  anou  with  the  rest  ol  the 
ladies;  she  couldn’t  come  to  your  chateau  alone, 
you  know — you  a  bachelor. 

Alf.  Bachelor !  ay,  till  to-morrow,  then  the  wed¬ 
ding  takes  place. 

Don.  And  Alfred  de  Wellback  becomes  my 
brother.  Happy  Alice !  to  wed  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  Baron — with  the  finest  chateau  in  all 
Bohemia.  What  a  cruel  fate  is  mine,  to  have 
squandered  away  every  penny  of  my  fortune  .  It 
really  grieves  me,  Alfred,  to  see  you  marry  my  sister 
without  a  dowry :  but  it  isn’t  my  fault,  it  s  my 
uncle’s !  an  uncle,  to  whose  estates  I  am  heir,  and 
who  won’t  die.  He  might  if  he  pleased,  but  he  s 
an  unfeeling  relation,  and  never  nad  any  regard  toi 

his  family.  .  . 

Alf.  Nonsense !  will  not  the  regiment  you  have 
asked  for  me  of  your  protector,  the  Duke  of  Arn- 
heim,  be  equivalent  to  a  dowry  ? 

Don.  Why,  he  has  promised  it  me,  to  be  sure,  and 
could  I  but  thus  lighten  my  debt  to  you - 

Alf.  Pooh,  man !  It  is  I  who  am  your  debtor. 
Do  you  not  give  me  your  sister  Alice,  whom  I  love, 
by  whom  I  am  loved !  and  too  happy  shall  I  be,  in 
assuring  her  fortune,  to  cement  the  bonds  which 
attach  me  to  an  old  schoolfellow'. 

Don.  And  a  sincere  friend.  My  sister  s  a  lucky 

Alf ’.  It  shall  be  my  endeavour  to  make  her  think 


SO. 

Don.  Ay,  you  must  make  her  happy,  or  Master 
Christian  will  regret  the  sacrifice  he  has  so  nobly 
made  for  you  must  know  that  without  ever  breath¬ 
ing  a 'syllable  of  it,  he  has  long  adored  Alice  him¬ 
self. 

Alf.  Good  heavens ! 

Don  Yes;  but  from  the  moment  he  knew  that 
you  had  offered  her  your  hand,  he  imposed  silence 
on  bis  secret  passion,  so  that  no  one  but  my  sistei 

and  myself  ever  even  suspected  him. 

Alf.  Can  such  generosity  be  possible  ?  After 
such  a  sacrifice,  shall  I  not  for  over  credit  that 
friendship— that  every  virtue  exists  r 


Enter  GROSSMAN  and  MINA,  l.  h. 

AU.  Ah !  Here  is  Honest  Grossman,  my  steward, 


an  ancient  follower  of  my  father’s,  aid  this  is  hia 
daughter,  the  pretty  Mina,  my  foster  sister. 

Don.  (r.  c.)  An  honest  steward,  did  you  say  P 

Alf.  Another  minister  to  my  happiness ;  an  up¬ 
right  man,  who  never  robs  me  of  a  farthing. 

Don.  Just  like  mine. 

Alf.  (r.)  Your  steward  honest? 

Don.  Now,  to  his  sorrow,  I  defy  him  to  rob  me, 
for  in  order  to  do  that  he  must  begin  by  refund¬ 
ing.  . 

Alf.  Well,  and  what  brings  you  here,  my  good 
Grossman  ? 

Gro.  I  came,  sir,  with  my  daughter  Mini,  who 
was  anxious  to  congratulate  you  on  your  approach¬ 
ing  nuptials.  (To  Mina.)  Was  it  not  so  P 

Mina.  Yes,  father. 

Gro.  And  at  the  same  time  to  announce  to  you 
her  own. 

( Takes  her  hand,  and  places  her  next  Alfred.) 

Alf.  ( Looking  at  her  with  affection.)  What!  Mina! 
are  you  too  going  to  be  married  ?  Happy  is  the 
man  of  your  choice. 

1 VLvti/Ci*  Very,  sir# 

Alf.  'Tis  well;  and  I  undertake  your  portion, 
ten  thousand  florins. 

Mina.  (With  emotion.)  No,  no  ;  I  cannot  accept 
them. 

Alf.  Why  not? 

Mina.  ( Embarrassed .)  Nay,  it  really  would  seem 
as  though  I  came  on  that  account. 

Gro.  Not  at  all ;  the  Baron  knows  your  disin¬ 
terestedness  and  mine.  I  accept,  because,  being 
only  a  steward,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  I 
should  look  upon  ten  thousand  florins  with  indif¬ 
ference. 

Don.  Not  a  bad  view  of  the  case — I  see  he  has 
a  head  for  business. 

A  If.  And  what  is  your  intended  husband  ? 

Gro.  Oh,  a  most  capital  card— a  rich  brewer — 
Master  Steinberg ;  with  a  heart  full  of  affection, 
and  a  vat  full  of  dollars — no  froth  there.  I  believe, 
too  that  the  youth  is  by  no  means  displeasing  to 
my  daughter. 

Mina.  Nay,  father - 

Gro.  She  told  me  so  herself,  I  assure  you,  and 
this  very  morning  was  in  such  a  hurry  and  agita¬ 
tion  to  conclude  the  match — oh,  it  was  to  be  settled 
instantly. 

Alf.  Indeed !  so  very  anxious  ! 

Mina.  Nay,  now  it  was  not  so  at  all — what  can 
it  be  to  anyone  whether  he  please  me  or  not  ?  No 
one  asked  you  about  it,  and  what  you  have  just 
said  is  only  calculated  to  redouble  my  antipathy  to 
him.  You  see  what  you  have  gained  for  him— so 
much  the  better. 
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Alf.  Oh,  the  pretty  little  spirit!  What!  do  you 
Bay  you  marry  him  from  antipathy  ? 

Mina;  I  did  not  say  so,  sir  ;  but  it’s  my  father, 
who,  with  his  suppositions — why  need  he  say  any¬ 
thing  about  it  ?  Why  trouble  you  with  all  this, 
just  in  the  midst  of  all  your  happiness,  at  the  very 
moment  when  you  expect  your  bride — when  your 
thoughts  are  only  of  hex- — it's  so  out  of  place,  so 
unnecessary,  I  quite  blush  for  him,  and  I  could 
almost  cry. 

Gro.  She’s  angry  at  my  having  betrayed  her. 

Mina.  (Aside.)  Oh,  heavens !  Come,  father,  let 
us  go. 

Alf.  No,  that  I  foi’bid — you  must  remain  with  us 
at  the  chateau  to-day,  and  to-morrow  you  must  be 
pi’esent  at  my  marriage. 

Mina.  (In  agitation.)  Ah,  sir - 

Alf.  And  in  return,  I  will  assist  at  yours. 

Mina.  Oh,  no,  no,  I  entreat  of  you — it  must  not 
be — it  would  be  too  great  an  honour. 

Gro.  What  does  that  signify  ? — I  like  honours, 
that’s  my  way,  and  if  the  baron,  and  the  baroness 
too— Ah,  here  I  declare  she  comes  ! 

Alf.  Alice!  (Going  to  meet  her.) 

Don.  My  dear  sister!  (Going  to  meet  her) 

Mina.  (Forcing  her  father  out.)  Nay,  now  father, 
come.  We  should  not  be  here — come,  I  entreat 
you ! 

[Exit  Grossman  and  Mina,  l.  h 
Enter  ALICE,  R.  u.,  in  riding  costume— two  servants 
following. 

Alf.  My  dear  Alice,  I  have  long  been  anxiously 
expecting  you. 

Alice.  True,  I  am  late,  but  you  know  I  came  on 
horseback  and - 

Don.  An  excellent  l’eason. 

Alice.  Yes,  for  I  have  been  settling  with  my 
cousin  Henry  the  preliminaries  for  a  steeplechase, 
which  you  are  to  ride  with  him  after  breakfast— I 
have  a  bet  of  two  hundred  florins  upon  you. 

Alf.  It,  shall  not  be  my  fault  if  you  don’t  win 
it. 

Don.  Yes,  but  suppose  we  talk  the  matter  over 
after  breakfast,  I  am  positively  famished. 

Alice.  Ah,  brother,  your  appetite  never  fails 
you. 

Don.  No,  thank  Heaven,  that  hasn’t  been  one  of 
my  losses.  But  apropos,  what  has  become  of  the 
odd  fellow  you  brought  with  you  last  night.  (To 
Alfred.)  The  mysterious  sti-anger,  the  learned  pro¬ 
fessor,  or  the  prince  in  disguise  !  Doesn’t  he  break- 
fast  with  us  ? 

Alf.  No — I  told  him  that  we  should  be  honoured 
with  the  company  of  a  lady ;  upon  which  he  re¬ 
plied,  that  in  that  case - 

Alice.  Well? 

Alf.  He  should  prefer  breakfasting  alone  in  his 
l’oom. 

Alice.  How  very  gallant !  And  pray  who  is  the 
gentleman  ? 

Alf.  I  know  not.  He  calls  himself  the  Count 
Albert. 

Don.  But  what’s  his  profession,  his - 

Alf.  I  can  tell  you  nothing  more. 

Alice.  And  did  you  then  receive  him  with¬ 
out — 

Alf.  I  could  not  avoid  it.  There  is  something 
about  the  man  that  interests,  that  attaches  one  to 
him  at  once— he  is  no  ordinary  person ;  his  learning 
is  inconceivable-;  and  his  conversation  is  amusing 
to  a  degree — that  is  when  he  pleases  to  talk  at  all, 
which  is  not  very  often. 


Alice.  But  how  came  he  here  ? 

Alf.  You  would  only  laugh  at  me  were  I  to  tell 
you. 

Don.  Pooh !  so  much  the  better — come,  let’s  sit 
down,  and  then  we  can  laugh  and  eat  at  the  same 
time. 

(They  all  sit  at  table  which  the  servants 
have  prepared.) 


Alf.  Well,  you  shall  hear  then. 

Don.  Now  for  it. 

Alf.  Happening  to  be  at  Toeplitz  yesterday,  for 
the  purpose  of  visiting  one  of  my  estates,  I  took  my 
dinner  in  the  public  room  at  the  baths — a  party  of 
young  people  were  amusing  themselves  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  a  singular-looking  individual  with  white 
mustaches,  who  was  sitting  alone  in  one  corner  of 
the  room. 

Alice.  White  mustaches!  what  a  figure!  I’m 
very  sure  I  should  have  been  the  first  to  laugh  at 
him. 


Alf.  Their  merriment  at  length  became  so  loud, 
that  the  stranger  raised  his  head  to  observe  them, 
and  looking  at  each  in  turn  through  a  little  old 
fashion'ed  eyeglass  which  he  constantly  makes  use 
of,  he  walked  past  the  group  without  noticing 
them,  ana  came  straight  up  to  me — offered  his 
hand,  as  if  he  had  long  known  me,  and  said, 
“  Bax-on  Alfred  de  Wellback,  you  leave  us  this 
evening,”  which  was  in  fact  my  intention,  though 
I  had  announced  it  to  no  one,  not  even  to  my  ser¬ 
vant.  “  What  do  you  say,”  he  continued,  “  to  our 
ti-avelling  together?”  I  bowed,  accepted,  and 
mounting  our  horses  we  jogged  on  till  we  came  to 
the  Golden  Eagle,  where  we  took  up  our  quarters 
for  the  night. 

Don.  Ay,  at  Herman’s— a  drunken  dog  with  a 
good  cook,  I  know  him  well — go  on. 

Alf.  We  found  the  inn  in  an  uproar,  all  the 
country  people,  noble  and  simple,  had  been  taking 
tickets  in  a  lottery  for  a  l-ich  domain — a  superb 
chateau  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  were  waiting 
the  arrival  of  the  post  from  Vienna,  with  the 
announcement  of  the  fortunate  number.  Several 
of  the  less  sanguine  were  offering  to  barter  their 
tickets.  My  companion  examining  them  with  his 
eyeglass,  said  to  me,  “  My  young  friend,  have  you 
any  wish  to  gain  this  noble  prize  ?”  “  Not  I,”  I 

replied,  “  I  am  content  with  what  I  already  possess 
—I  want  no  more.”  Upon  which  he  cast  a  scruti¬ 
nizing  glance  at  me,  as  if  to  assure  himself  of  my 
sincerity,  and  added  with  an  air  of  satisfaction, 
“ ’Tis  well— only,”  pointing  with  his  finger’ 
“that  is  the  number  which  will  gain  it— number 
23.” 


Don.  Upon  my  word!  we  shall  at  least  be  able  to 
discover  whether  or  no  he  was  right,  by  this 
morning’s  newspaper. 

Alf.  You  need  not  look  there — no  sooner  had  we 
retired  to  our  chambers,  than  Herman  the  inn¬ 
keeper  knocked  loudly  at  our  doors  and  entered, 
mad  with  delight— he  had  overheard  the  words  of 
my  companion  while  waiting  at  table— had  bought 
the  ticket  I  rejected  for  three  florins,  and  the 
number,  23,  was  drawn  a  prize. 

Don  &  Alice.  Mercy  on  us ! 

Alt.  Herman,  the  simple  iuukeepex’,  had  become 
possessor  of  one  of  the  finest  domains  in  Bohemia. 

Don.  The  lucky  rascal ! 

Alf.  So  thought  I.  “  Unhappy  man!”  said  my 
companion;  “for  before  to-morrow’s  dawn 
Herman  will  have  lost  much  more  than  he  has 
gained.”  With  that  he  ordered  my  servant  to  saddle 
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the  horses  for  immediate  departure.  “What!” 
said  I,  “  in  the  middle  of  of  the  night  ?” — “  Re¬ 
main  if  you  like,  I  quit  this  house ;  for  mad  with 
success,  Herman  and  his  friends  will  get  drunk 
together,  set  lire  to  the  house,  and  every  soul  will 
perish  in  the  flames.” 

Don.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  I  see  it  all  now;  your 
stranger  is  a  visionary,  one  of  our  great  German 
illuminati. 

A  If.  You  may  smile,  hut  fascinated  by  his  cool¬ 
ness  and  gravity,  I  had  the  simplicity  to  follow  him 
in  the  midst  of  a  thunderstorm,  and  we  arrived 
here  in  the  middle  of  the  night  at  the  risk  of  break¬ 
ing  our  necks  ;  however,  I  offered  my  companion 
a  bed,  which  he  accepted. 

Don.  I’ll  answer  for  him,  he  did — bravo!  Come, 
let’s  drink  Alfred’s  health,  for  I  declare  I  begin  to 
be  alarmed  for  him. 

Alf.  Ay,  so  you  shall,  come. 

Don.  On  condition,  though,  that  we  drink  it  in 
champagne. 

Alf.  With  all  my  heart !  Grossman !  Gross- 
man  ! 

Enter  GROSSMAN,  l.  h. 

Where  is  Fritz,  the  butler  ? 

Gro.  He  is  just  arrived  from  the  town. 

Alf.  Just  arrived !  he  has  taken  time  enough. 

Gro.  True ;  he  is  beyond  his  hour,  but  it  is  in 
consequence  of  a  frightful  accident.  In  passing 
this  morning,  six  leagues  from  hence,  by  Herman’s, 
at  the  Golden  Eagle - 

All.  Well  ? 

Gro.  The  inn  was  on  fire. 

All.  Good  heavens ! 

Gro.  Fritz  stopped,  like  all  who  were  near,  to 
give  his  assistance,  but  in  vain;  Herman  has 
perished,  and  it  is  said  several  travellers  also  who 
were  in  the  house  at  the  time. 

[Exit  Grossman,  u.  e. 

Enter  COUNT  ALBERT,  from  'pavilion ,  l.  h., 
oil  rise. 

Alb.  Alfred  de  Wellback,  good  morning,  good 
morning  to  ye  all.  ( Examining  them  through  his 
glass.)  Why,  wrhat  has  happened  ?  For  a  wedding 
breakfast  all  seems  dull  and  silent.  ( Advancing 
towards  Alice.)  And  you,  my  pretty  maiden,  the 
intended  bride  of  my  friend  Alfred,  you  do  not 
even  laugh  at  my  white  mustaches ! 

Alice.  I - 

Alb.  ( Coldlg .)  You  are  the  first  who  has  refrained; 
it  gives  me  a  better  opinion  of  your  gravity.  (To 
Alfred.)  How  did  my  fellow  traveller  pass  the 
night  ? 

Alf.  Well.  But  poor  Herman  cannot  say  as 
much. 

Alb.  Ay,  I  have  just  heard,  like  yourself,  of  his 
fate. 

Alice,  (r.  C.)  But  how  did  you  know  it  yester¬ 
day  ? 

Mb.  I  knew  it  not,  I  presumed  it  from  his  known 
character ;  with  such  a  man,  when  good  fortune 
and  good  wine  both  affect  the  head,  it  is  easy  to 
foresee  the  consequences ;  folly,  ruin,  disaster— 
’tis  infallible— one  may  always  draw  a  similar 
horoscope  with  certainty. 

Alice.  What!  from  your  reason  alone  could  you 
divine  ? 

Alb.  From  my  reason  alone.  (Goes  up.)  Come. 
(Goes  to  table.)  The  champagne  is  waiting.  I’ll 
propose  the  first  toast.  To  the  happiness  of  Alfred 
and  Alice! 


& 

All.  Alfred  and  Alice ! 

Don.  (Filling  another  glass.)  To  love  and  friend¬ 
ship. 

All.  Love  and  friendship. 

( While  they  group  round  the  table, 
Albert  sits  under  the  trellis,  observing 
him  through  his  glass.) 

Alf.  Yes,  my  friends,  eternal  love  and  friendship  ! 
(Turns  towards  Albert,  who  is  shaking  his  head.) 
Eh !  what  mean  you  ? 

Alb.  (Sitting,  l.  h.)  Nothing,  I  thought  you  said 
eternal,  and  from  one  of  your  age  that  word  always 
makes  me  smile. 

Alice.  What,  sir!  Do  you  not  then  believe  in 
love  ! — in  friendship  ? 

Alb.  Yes,  indeed ;  as  I  believe  in  champagne,  it 
has  the  same  fire,  th.e  same  impetuosity,  and  the 
same  duration.  Look  !  (To  Donderdrink,  who 
holds  up  his  bottle.)  I  fancy  your  bottle  is  finished 
already  ? 

Don.  So  much  the  better  ;  we’ll  have  a  second. 
Alb.  That’s  the  most  sensible  thing  you  have 
said;  yes,  young  man,  a  second,  which  will  pass 
away  as'  quickly  as  the  first. 

Don.  The  quicker  the  better,  I  say;  I  see  my 
learned  Theban  is  a  bit  of  a  bon  vivant,  we  shall 
get  on  very  well  together — come,  one  more  toast. 

Alice.  No ;  I  forbid  any  more,  we  must  not 
forget  our  steeple-chase.  (To  a  servant.)  Saddle 
the  horses. 

Ser.  The  grey  or  the  chestnut  ? 

Alf.  I  mount  my  chestnut.  (Removes  the  table.) 
Alice.  Of  course. 

Alf.  With  him  I  win  to  a  certainty. 

Alb.  Possibly — but  in  your  place  I  should  take 
the  other. 

Alice.  You  surely  will  not  ? 

Alf.  Do  you  think  he  will  win  then  ? 

Don.  Nonsense — you  will  lose  your  bet. 

Alf.  No  matter,  come  what  will,  I  am  deter¬ 
mined  to-day  to  follow  his  advice  in  everything.  I 
ride  the  grey — I  feel  confident  of  success — he  pre¬ 
dicts  it,  and  I  believe — come. 

[Exeunt  all  except  the  Count  and  Don¬ 
derdrink,  u.  E.  R.  H. 

Don.  For  once  I  suspect  his  boasted  confidence 
will  lead  him  astray  ;  philosophy  is  of  little  avail 
in  a  steeple-chase — wliy,  they’ve  taken  away  the 
table !  Hang  all  racing  and  betting,  I  say — I 
hadn’t  half  finished.  Never  mind,  I’ll  make  up  for 
it  at  the  wedding  dinner  to-morrow — that  at  any 
rate  cannot  escape  me. 

Alb.  (Shaking  his  head.)  And  yet  it  had  nearly 
been  adjourned. 

Don.  (Frightened.)  Come,  come,  none  of  yonr 
joking— what  obstacle  could  there  be,  what  should 
delay  it  ? 

Alb.  Oh,  it  turned  upon  a  straw— had  Alfred 

only  mounted  the  chestnut  horse - 

Don.  Pooh !  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Alb.  I  mean  that  that  horse  will  throw  his  rider 
to-day. 

Don.  Bless  my  soul !  and  my  sister  wanted  me 
to  take  him— luckily,  my  dear  friend  Henx-y  was 

there,  and  if  he  must  be  killed,  why - 

Alb.  Not  so; — (Coolly)— he  will  escape  with  a 
broken  rib — the  third  on  the  left  side. 

Don.  Oh,  that’s  all— the  third,  eh  !  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
and  here  I  stand  listening  seriously !  I  see,  sir, 
you  are  a  wag. 

Alb.  It  may  be  so. 
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Don.  I’m  sure  of  it,  or  else  I  should  instantly 
run  and  warn  him, 

Alb.  You  would  do  wrong. 

Don.  What,  to  prevent  such  a  misfortune  ? 

Alb.  ’Tis  none— on  the  contrary. 

Don.  That  depends  upon  taste.' 

Alb.  The  accident  is  the  luckiest  thing  that  could 
happen  to  him. 

Don.  Come,  if  you  can  make  that  clear  to 
me - 

Alb.  Nothing  so  easy.  He  has  an  appointment 
with  a  lady  this  evening. 

Don.  Ho,  ho !  a  love  affair — who  is  she  P 

Alb.  The  wife  of  his  benefactor. 

Don.  The  wife  of  his  benefactor  ? 

Alb,  So  you  see  that  the  accident  renders  him 
essential  service,  by  forcing  him  against  his  will  to 
preserve  his  houonr. 

Don.  A  pleasant  way  of  effecting  it.  Ha,  ha! 
and  I  go  on  listening  patiently— he’s  as  mad  as  a 
March  hare. 

Alfred.  (Without,  R.  h.)  Take  my  close  car¬ 
riage,  and  let  the  surgeon  on  no  account  leave 
him. 

Enter  ALFRED,  R.  h. 


Don,  What’s  the  matter  ? 

Alf.  A  sad  ending  to  our  party  of  pleasure — 
whether  from  want  of  skill,  or  imprudence, — poor 
Henry - 

Don.  (c.)  Bless  me!  has  fallen  from  his  horse. 

Alf.  (r.)  Oh,  you  have  heard. 

Don.  No,  I  haven’t  moved  from  this  place — 
’twas  the  Count  here  told  me. 

A  If.  We  thought  he  was  killed,  but  luckily, 
though  quite  enough,  he  has  escaped  with - 

Don.  ( Looking  at  the  Count  with  astonishment.) 
A  broken  rib. 

Alf.  Exactly - 

Don.  The  third  on  the  left  side. 

Alf.  Have  you  seen  him  then  ? 

Don.  No,  the  Count - 

Alf.  On  coming  to  himself,  it  was  not  his  wound 
which  troubled  him  so  much,  as  the  recollection  of 
an  engagement  which - 

Don.  Can  it  be  possible — a  rendezvous ! 

Alf.  This  evening. 

Don.  With  a  lady. 

Alf.  Oh,  he  had  informed  you. 

Don.  Not  a  bit — ’was  the  Count,  I  tell  you,  who 
without  quitting  the  spot,  related  to  me  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  ago  all  that  was  to  happen — as  if  it  had 
already  taken  place.  He  seems  to  know  the  future 
better  than  I  can  recollect  the  past. 

Alf.  Is  it  possible  P  Crosses,  c.)  This  was  then 
the  meaning  of  the  advice  you  gave  me  ? 

Alb.  (Coldly.)  Advice  I  gave  you  by  meie 
chance,  and  which,  by  the  event,  proved  not  alto¬ 
gether  bad. 

Alf.  (Aside.)  I  cannot  reconcile  this  mystery ! 
Count — Count  Albert,  I  must  speak  with  you. 
Donderdrink,  my  dear  friend,  I  have  just  learnt 
that  the  Duke  of  Arnheim  has  arrived  in  town. 

Don.  Really! — the  Count,  I  suppose,  told  you. 

Alb.  No;  but  you  may  believe  it,  the  news  is 
true. 

Alf.  You  hear,  remember  the  regiment — there  is 
no  time  to  be  lost. 

Don.  I’ll  run  to  him  directly,  trust  to  my  friend¬ 
ship,  and  in  case  I  shouldn’t  return  soon,  you  can 
ask  your  friend  the  Count  therd,  how  matters  are 


going. 


[Exit,  U.  E.  R.  E. 


Alf:  At  last  we  are  alone— Count,  this  is  the 
second  time  since  yesterday,  that  I  owe  you  my 
life— and  how  can  I  show  you  my  gratitude  ? 

Alb.  You  owe  me  none— I  expect  none. 

Alf.  Tell  me  at  least,  I  entreat  you — who  are 
you  ?  and  how  may  I  explain  the  interest  you  take 
in  a  stranger  ? 

Alb.  You  are  deceived — you  are  no  stranger — I 
know  you  well — as  yet  I  had  never  met  with  a 
pure,  frank,  honest  heart — when  I  beheld  you,  I 
said  to  myself,  “  ’Tis  the  first — this  youth  shall  be 
my  friend.” 

Alf.  And  how  know  you  that  you  are  not  de¬ 
ceived  in  me  ?  Can  you  read  my  heart  ?  Cau  you 
tell  what  is  passing  there  ? 

Alb.  Perhaps  so — who  can  pronounce  upon  the 
limits  of  science  ? 

Alf.  I  never  can  believe  that  the  discovery  of 
such  secrets  is  within  the  reach  of  human  intel¬ 
lect. 

Alb.  And  yet  were  I  to  give  you  positive  proof — 
were  I  to  affirm,  for  instance,  that  at  this  very 
moment  I  know  your  very  thoughts  as  perfectly 
as  yourself - 

Alf.  Speak  them  then — what  are  they  ? 

Alb.  (Talcing  his  eye-glass,  examines  Alfred,  and 
at  the  same  time  interprets.)  That  I  am  an  extra¬ 
vagant  madman,  whose  brain  is  turned  by  the 
study  of  the  abstruse  sciences. 

Alf.  Heavens ! 

Alb.  And  are  kindly  thinking  of  means  to  place 
me  under  the  care  of  your  friend,  Doctor  Ritzdorff, 
for  my  cure. 

Alf.  You  overwhelm  me  with  amazement — ’tis 
the  truth !  but  ’tis  inconceivable  ! 

Alb.  Man  ever  thinks  all  he  does  not  understand, 
impossible.  If  anyone  a  few  hundred  years  ago 
had  talked  of  elevating  himself  into  the  clouds,  he 
would  have  been  treated  as  a  sorcerer.  Montgolfier 
would  have  been  burnt  at  the  stake.  Aet  now  the 
ascent  of  a  balloon  is  so  common  an  occurrence, 
that  people  scarcely  lift  their  heads  to  look  at  it, 
and  in  twenty-three  years  more,  when  the  secret 
for  directing  them  will  be  discovered - 

Alf.  In  twenty-three  years  ? 

Alb.  Yes,  the  10th  of  May,  1899,  that  secret  will 
be  found  so  simple  that  all  will  wonder  it  should 
not  sooner  have  been  discovered.  Nay,  even  in  our 
own  days,  if  anyone,  a  few  years  ago,  had  walked 
coolly  up  to  your  breakfast-table,  and  pointing  to 
the  slight  vapour  which  escaped  from  your  tea-urn, 
had  said,  “  With  that  power  will  I  move  enormous 
masses,  will  I  make  vessels  skim  over  the  ocean, 
carriages  fly  over  the  earth  faster  than  the  fleetest 
courser,”  you  would  have  deemed  him  as  you  now 
do  me,  a  harmless  madman,  and  confided  him  to 
the  care  of  your  physician. 

Alf.  Ah — Count ! 

Alb.  And  how  many  other  secrets  may  not  man 
by  patience  and  study  at  length  discover  P  Alas ! 
I  have  made  sad  experience.  In  becoming  more 
learned,  and  increasing  the  mass  of  his  knowledge, 
man  does  not  increase  that  of  his  happiness ;  "on 
the  contrary  he  diminishes  the  chances,  and  the 
days  of  my  existence,  which  I  have  discovered  the 
secret  to  multiply  and  prolong,  offer  me  no  longer 
but  sad  reality  !  The  illusions  which  charm  you, 
no  longer  exist  for  me— I  cannot  deceive  myself — 
error  and  hope,  the  two  deceptions  which  render 
life  happy,  are  lost  to  me  for  ever. 

Alf.  Do  you  then  detest  the  human  race  P 

Alb.  No— one  man  is  not  worse,  more  envious, 
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more  self-interested  than  another,  they  are  all 
alike— and  yet  there  is  one,  one  only — I  named  him 
to  yon — and  he  may  rely  firmly  on  my  friendship— 
until  he  becomes  like  all  the  rest. 

.41/.  Ah — if  I  thought  that  possible - 

Alb.  Everything  is  possible,  but  I  should  grieve 
to  see  him  alter — now  you  know  me — my  word  is 
sacred.  Dispose  of  me,  and  all  I  know ;  if  it  can 
serve  you,  so  much  the  better,  for  once  at  least  it 
will  have  been  useful. 

Alf.  Well  then,  if  it  be  so,  I  implore  you  to 
grant  me  one  boon — now  the  object  of  all  my 
desires !  Of  all  the  secrets  yon  have  derived  from 
science,  I  ask  but  one, — and  that  but  for  a  single 

day. 

Alb.  (Examininq  with  his  glass.)  Speak,  what  is 
it  ? 

Alf.  Ah !  you  already  know  it — you  have  read 
my  thoughts — grant  me  then  the  precious  gift  I 
desire — the  power  to  read  the  human  heart. 

Alb.  You*know  not  what  you  ask.  Of  all  the 
secrets  which  I  could  grant  you,  you  have  chosen 
the  worst,  the  most  dangerous,  the  most  terrible. 
Since,  however,  you  are  weary  of  happiness,  since 
you  insist — the  power  is  yours,  but  only  for  two 
hours,  and  that  I  fear  will  be  too  long.  Take  this 
glass,  and  by  its  aid  you  will  be  enabled  to  read  the 
thoughts  and  destiny  of  everyone. 

Alf.  Can  it  be  possible  ?  what  a  prodigy  ! 

Alb.  A  prodigy!  nothing  in  the  world  more 
simple — I  will  explain  it  to  you.  Silence!  some 
one  comes - 

Alf.  ’Tis  my  steward,  Grossman. 

Enter  GROSSMAN,  l.  h. 

Gro.  The  jeweller,  sir,  whom  you  ordered  me  to 
send  for  about  your  wedding  presents,  has  been 
here  for  some  time, 

Alf.  ’Tis  well - 

Gro.  He  is  in  the  court-yard,  where  I  bid  him 
wait  your  pleasure. 

Alf.  ( Looking  at  Grossman  through  the  glass.) 
Good  heavens ! 

Grd.  What  has  happened,  sir  ? 

Alf.  ( Still  looking.)  You  know  you  left  him  in 
the  steward’s  room,  where  you  offered  him  a  chair, 
and  assisted  him  to  empty  a  bottle  of  my  best 
wine - 

Gro.  I  don’t  know  who  could  have  been  busy 
enough  to  tell  you,  sir  ;  at  all  events  I  have  done 
no  great  harm  I  hope,  in  offering  some  refresh¬ 
ment  to  an  honest  tradesman  after  a  long  walk — 
not  that  I  know  anything  of  the  man. 

Alf.  Yes,  you  do,  you  know  him  well. 

Gro.  I  know  him  !  only  as  every  one  else  does, 
as  a  man  of  talent— that  was  my  only  reason  for 
choosing  him. 

Alf.  No  it  wasn’t— you  forget  the  per  centage  he 
promised  you. 

Gro.  Sir — I - 

Alf.  A  pearl  necklace,  et  cetera— your  paternal 
gift  to  your  daughter  on  her  marriage— a  liberal 
present  which  will  do  you  honour,  and  cost  you 
nothing. 

Gro.  Really,  sir,  I  am  sure  you  couldn  t  sup¬ 
pose — 

Alf.  I  suppose  nothing— word  for  word,  all  that 
is  passing  within  you - 

Gro.  I  declare  it  is  too  hard  you  should  think 
me  canable ;  I,  who  have  been  steward  in  your 
family'these  forty  years,  and  never  was  guilty  of 
the  slightest  dishonesty  —  because  I  once  by 
chance - 
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Alf.  Oh,  yon  do  own  it  then  ? 

Gro.  (In  anger.)  Well,  then— yes,  sir— but  I 
really  did  not  imagine  I  was  doing  you  any  harm. 

Alf.  And  who  says  you  did  ?  I’m  not  angry 
with  you ;  I’m  not  reproaching  you.  (Aside.)  Oh, 
it’s  delightful— divine!  I’ll  be  sworn  you  never 
counted  upon  this. 

Gro.  (With  indignation.)  No,  sir,  I  confess,  this 
is  more  than  I  expected,  and  if  our  young  master, 
who  until  now  has  always  placed  confidence  in  us, 
begins  to  set  spies  over  my  actions - 

Alf.  Spies ! 

Gro.  Yes,  sir ;  you  could  not  have  known  all  this 
otherwise — and  therefore  since  I  am  suspected, 
since  I  have  lost  your  confidence,  I  prefer  quitting 
your  service;  I  shall  not  remain  here  a  day 
longer. 

Alf.  Pshaw !  nonsense  ! 

Gro.  My  accounts  are  ready,  sir,  for  your  inspec¬ 
tion,  and  they  will  speak  for  my  rectitude. 

Alf.  I  am  sure  of  it,  I  tell  you.  (Laughing.)  I 
can  judge  of  it  as  well  as  yourself. 

Gro.  I  will  bring  them,  sir,  and  take  my  leave 
for  ever — for  after  such  an  affront  from  my  master 
I  could  never  like  him,  or  serve  him  as  formerly— 
spies,  indeed,  over  me — Grossman  !  I  won’t  bear 
it. 

[Eanf,  L.  h. 

Alf.  (Watching  him  out  through  the  glass.)  It’s 
quite  admirable !  prodigious!  (Wiping  the  glass.) 
What  a  sublime  discovery  ! 

Alb.  To  which  you  owe  the  loss  of  a  valuable 
servant. 

Alf.  Stay — stay — here  comes  Donderdrinlc,  and 
my  charming  Alice. 

Enter  DONDERDRINK  and  ALICE,  R.  h  1  e. 

Don.  My  dear  friend — my  dear  Alfred,  I’m  in 
despair,  I’m  positively  mad. 

Alf.  Why,  what  can  have  happened  ? 

Don.  What  do  you  think,  after  all  ?  it’s  just  the 
way  with  your  great  people— this  Duke  of  Arnheim, 
our  protector  as  we  thought  him ;  I’ve  seen  him. 

Alf.  Well ! 

Don.  Well,  you  must  give  up  all  thoughts  of  the 
reigment — he  has  given  it  to  another,  and  flatly  re¬ 
fused  it  when  I  asked  it  of  him. 

Alf.  ( Looking  at  him  through  the  glass.)  For 
yourself — when  you  asked  it  for  yourself,  not  for 
me. 

Ali.  How,  brother ! 

Don.  What  do  you  mean  P 

Alf.  (Through  glass.)  That  this  is  the  real  cause, 
my  dear  Donderdi'ink,  of  your  present  despair. 

Don.  Do  you  mean  to  insult  me?  I,  who  just 
now  said  to  myself,  my  brother-in-law - 

Alf.  (With  glass.)  is  rich,  and  wants  nothing — 
while  I - 

Don.  Really  such  a  suspicion  is  too  bad,  Alfred. 
I,  who  have  given  yon  the  hand  of  my  sister,  who 
have  so  much  friendship  for  you,  so  much  affec¬ 
tion — 

Alf.  (With  glass.)  And  such  a  long  list  of  debts 
that  his  marriage  was  to  pay. 

Don.  You  are  imposed  upon  !  Can  you  suppose 
that  this  marriage,  so  much  desired  by  me - 

Alf.  (With  glass.)  Is  still  more  so  by  Muldorf  the 
tailor,  Warbeck  the  saddler,  and  above  all  by  Frit- 
man  the  innkeeper.  (Laughing.)  It’s  delicious, 
it’s  invaluable ! 

Don.  (Walking  up  to  him  with  dignity .)  Alfred! 
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I  cannot  believe  it  is  yourself — I  thought  you  a 
good  fellow — I  thought  you  my  friend. 

'Alf.  And  so  I  am.  (Laughing.)  It  will  make  no 
difference,  only  it’s  amusing  enough,  and  as  well 
to  know— nay,  nay,  don’t  be  angry,  I’ll  pay  any¬ 
thing  you  like.  I  forgive  you,  and  so  that  I  obtain 
the  hand  of  Alice,  and  above  all  her  love - 

Ali.  (Crossss  to  c.)  Ah!  can  you  doubt  it?  If 
there  is  a  being  on  earth  I  love,  you  well  know  that 
it  is - 

Alf.  (Talces  his  glass.)  Christian!  what  do  I 
see  ? 

Ali.  Why,  what  mean  you  ? 

Alf.  (Trembling  with  rage  and  still  lotting.)  Yes, 
yes,  it  is  too  true — it  is  not  I —  ’tis  Christian  that 
you  love. 

Ali.  (Laughing.)  What  folly!  (Goes  to  him  with 
tenderness.)  Do  I  then  appear  so  indifferent 
towards  you— do  I  look  as  though  I  would  deceive 
you  ? 

Alf.  (Drops  glass.)  Oh  no,  not  now,  and  all  my 
illusion  returns,  all  my  happiness  is  restored  to  me. 
Let  me  hear  again,  Alice,  that  I  was  deceived — yon 
do  not  then  love  Christian  ? 

Ali.  Reflect  for  an  instant.  If  I  had  loved  him 
what  should  prevent  me  from  taking  him  for  my 
husband  ?  Why  should  I  not  wed  him — I  ask 
yourself  why  ? 

Alf.  (Who  by  stealth  has  put  the  glass  to  his  eye.) 
Ah,  because  he  has  no  fortune — nor  have  you. 

Ali.  Oh,  this  is  shameful! 

Alf.  He  himself  decided  you  to  this  marriage, 
and  you  only  wed  me  to  return  one  day  to  him. 

Ali.  ’Tis  too  much. 

Alf.  All  is  over  between  us — no  more  marriage, 
no  more  friendship.  (Goes  up.) 

Ali.  This  is,  sir,  such  an  insult  to  us,  to  our 
family - 

Don.  That  you  mast  answer  for  to  me  at  once. 

Alf.  As  soon  as  you  please — this  very  moment. 

Ali.  Oh,  heavens ! 

Don.  (Aside  to  Alfred.)  In  an  hour  hence  on  this 
■spot. 

Alf.  Agreed. 

Don.  Come,  Alice,  quit  the  presence  of  an 
ingrate,  a  false,  perjured  friend. 

Ali.  Never  to  behold  him  more. 

[Exeunt  Donderdrink  and  Alice,  r.  h. 

Alf.  So  they  accuse  me. 

Alb.  Did  I  not  predict  this  for  you  ?  Thanks  to 
the  power  you  would  force  from  me,  you  see  the 
enemies  you  have  raised. 

Alf.  So  much  the  better,  I  wage  war  against  the 
deceitful  and  the  wicked. 

Alb.  Pshaw!  young  man  !  you  wage  war  against 
the  whole  human  race. 

[Exit  into  pavilion,  R.  n. 

A  If.  (Throwing  himself  on  a  seat.)  Never  did  I 
suffer  torment  like  this  !  ’tis  clear  as  daylight  they 
took  me  for  their  dupe;  but  I  will  be  avenged  on 
them — on  them  and  every  one. 

Enter  MINA,  l.  h. 

Mina.  I  disturb  you. 

Alf.  (Angrily.)  No,  you  see  you  do  not — speak. 

Mina.  ’Tis  true  then,  my  father  was  right,  you 
are  no  longer  the  same— what  a  sad  change !  You, 
so  good  a  master  formerly — beloved  by  everyone ! 

Alf.  (Aside.)  Yes,  beloved  by  everyone — I  believe 
it.  (Aloud.)  And  you  came  to - 

Mina.  To  take  my  leave,  sir. 

Alf.  (Rising  with  kindness.)  To  take  your  leave, 
Mina  ?  I  thought  you  were  to  remain  here ! 


Mina.  My  father  will  not  hear  of  it!  He  is 
going  to  take  me  away  with  him  immediately  ;  he 
says  you  have  dismissed  him,  after  forty  years  of 
service,  from  your  house. 

Alf.  I  never  dreamt  of  such  a  thing ;  ’twas  he 
who  absolutely  would  go,  or  rather  perhaps  you, 
who  are  anxious  to  leave  the  chateau - 

Mina.  I,  sir ! 

Alf.  You  are  in  such  haste  to  be  married. 

Mina.  (With  effort.)  True,  sir — that  is  possible. 

Alf.  You  love  the  rich  brewer  then,  this  Master 
Steinberg,  very  much  ? 

Mina.  Yes,  sir — very  much. 

Alf.  Eh !  why  you  really  say  so  with  a  sort  of 
tone  that —  (Looks  at  her  through  his  glass.)  ’Tis 
untrue,  you  do  not  love  him. 

Mina.  Heavens !  who  told  you  so,  sir  ? 

Alf.  You  love  him  not,  I  see  it ;  and  so  far  from 
desiring  to  wed  him,  you  are  in  despair  at  the 
union— you  are  wretched.  (Drops  the  glass  and 
takes  her  hand.)  You,  Mina,  wretched!  I  shall 
not  allow  that :  you  are  my  sister,  you  know,  the 
playfellow  of  my  childhood,  and  if  your  father 
wishes  to  force  this  match  upon  you - - 

Mina.  It  is  not  he,  sir,  who  wishes  the  match — 
’tis  myself,  I  have  decided  on  it — I  must  be  married 
— I  must - - 

Alf.  Absolutely  ! 

Mina.  And  as  soon  as  possible. 

Alf.  But  if  you  don’t  love  him - - 

Mina.  What  does  that  matter  ? 

Alf.  Choose  another. 

Mina.  It  would  be  all  the  same,  I  should  not 
love  another  more,  so  that  I  may  as  well  marry 
Master  Steinberg,  since  he  suits  my  father  best ; 
it  will  then  at  any  rate  give  someone  pleasure.  But 
fear  not,  sir,  I  will  make  him  a  good  wife — I  swear 
to  you  I  will,  and  if  I  suffer — if  I  weep,  no  one 
shall  discover  it. 

Alf.  And  are  you  beginning  already  ? 

Mina.  (Weeping.)  Yes,  I’m  not  his  wife  yet;  I 
have  still  a  little  time  to  be  unhappy  without  doing 
anyone  any  harm. 

Alt.  But  once  more,  what  are  you  unhappy 
about  ? 

Mina.  Oh  !  that’s  my  secret — it  will  die  with  me, 
and  no  one  will  know  it — neither  my  husband,  nor 
even  my  father. 

Alf.  Nor  I  ? 

Mina.  You ! — oh  no,  certainly — never  ! 

Alf.  (Taking  his  glass.)  That  remains  to  be 
proved.  Oh,  heavens!  what  do  I  see! — myself! 
’Tis  me  she  loves,  whom  she  has  always  loved,  from 
her  childhood,  every  moment  of  her  life. 

Mina.  What  can  be  the  matter,  sir  ? 

Alf.  Nothing,  Mina.  (Looks  again.)  ’Tis  in 
order  to  forget  this  love,  that  in  vain  she  combats 
with,  herself,  that  she  would  sacrifice  her  happi¬ 
ness. 

Mina.  Why  what  can  make  you  stare  so  at  me 
through  that  glass  ?  One  would  think  it  was  the 
first  time  you  have  ever  seen  me,  and  that  you  did 
not  know  mo ! 

Alf.  (Taking  her  hand.)  No,  Mina — no.  I  did. 
not  know  yon !  And  if  you  knew  the  surprise,  the 
emotion  I  feel - 

Mina.  Emotion,  sir— and  on  what  account- 
speak!  Ah— here  comes  Mr.  Donderdrink,  as  if 
we  wanted  his  presence. 

Enter  DONDERDRINIv,  1  e.  r.  h.,  with  a  case  of 
pistols,  which  he  places  in  a  chair. 

Don.  (r.  h.)  Alfred,  I  am  here, 
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Alf.  (c.)  I  attend  yon. 

Mina.  What  means  this?  (To  Donderdrink.) 
Your  brother-in-law ! 

Don.  No  longer  so. 

Mina,  (l.,  aside.)  Mercy  on  me  ! 

Don.  What  does  the  girl  mean  ?  Leave  us. 

Alf.  Yes,  Mina — this  marriage  is  now  more  im¬ 
possible  than  ever — pray  leave  us,  but  promise  me 
you  will  not  quit  the  chateau  till  my  return. 

Mina.  Oh,  that  I  will  not ;  no  power  shall  drag 
me  from  hence — before — oh,  mercy,  mercy!  Wed 
her — pray  do,  sir ! 

[Exit,  L.  H. 

Don.  At  last  we  are  alone,  come. 

Alf.  We  need  not  go  elsewhere— here  there  will 
be  no  intruders.  I  am  ready. 

Don.  As  you  please.  ( Taking  out  the  pistols.) 

Alf.  I  shall  be  avenged.  As  to  the  issue  of  the 
combat - 

Don.  (r.  h.)  That  none  can  tell. 

Alf.  (l.  h.,  taking  his  glass.)  Ah!  it  may  be 
otherwise — great  heaven !  I  am  doomed  to  kill 
him !  I  strike  him  on  the  left  temple — five 
minutes,  and  he  no  longer  exists. 

Don.  Eh — what  means  this  emotion  ? 

,  Alf.  Listen  to  me - 

Don.  I  will  listen  to  nothing. 

Alf.  But  I  tell  you  my  hand  is  fatal — your  death 
!  is  sealed. 

Don.  Take  your  weapon,  sir,  if  yon  are  not  a 
coward.  (Takes  his  place.) 

Alf.  No,  no,  I  cannot.  (Aside.)  What!  shall  I 
sacrifice  him  in  cold  blood,  without  danger  to  my¬ 
self?  ’Tis  no  combat— ’tis  downright  murder! 
Say — think  what  you  please — when  'tis  to  save 
myself  eternal  reproach :  obedient  to  the  voice  of 
conscience,  what  care  I  for  the  world’s  opinion  ? 
I  will  not  fight,  with  you.  Adieu  ! 

[Throws  down  his  pistol,  and  exit, 
tr.  E.  R.  H. 

Don.  Why  what  has  seized  him !  he  dare  not  fight. 
The  report  of  his  cowardice  shall  speedily  be  circu¬ 
lated — in  the  mean  time  I  will  relate  the  joyful 
tale  to  his  sage  protector  the  Count  Albert,  who 
comes  this  way. 


Enter  ALBERT,  R.  h. 

Don.  Come,  noble  stranger ;  you  who  know  every¬ 
thing— I  think  for  once  I  have  a  pleasing  surprise 
for  you— I  am  sure  you  never  suspected  that  our 
friend  Alfred  —  amongst  his  other  brilliant 
qualities,  possessed  prudence  enough  to  prevent 
his - 

Alh.  (Coolly  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff.)  Blowing  out 
your  brains. 

Don.  Eh,  what  do  you  say  ? 

Alh.  That  I  blame  him  as  much  as  yourself,  and 
he  was  very  wrong,  for  at  this  moment  _  it 
would  have  been  out  of  your  power  to  calumniate 


him. 

Don. 

believe 


(Half  smiling.)  Why,  do  you  really 


Alb.  As  firmly  as  though  I  saw  it— your  ball 
would  have  missed,  and  his  would  have  entered 
your  left  temple,  and  defrauded  your  creditors  for 


ever. 

Don.  I  see  you  are  joking  again. 

Alb.  No  more  than  this  morning  when  I  an¬ 
nounced  to  you  the  fall  of  your  friend  Henry— I 
fancy  I  was  tolerably  exact, 

Don.  Oh,  perfectly— the  third  rib. 

Alb.  Also  on  the  left  side. 


Don.  (Forcing  a  smile.)  Impossible  to  be  more 
correct,  and  you  think  that  your  view  of  this  affair 
is - 

Alb.  As  certainly  true,  as  that  a  sealed  paper 
was  put  into  your  hands  half  an  hour  ago,  and 
which  you  have  still  in  your  pocket. 

(Donderdrink  feels  in  his  coat  pocket.) 

Alb.  No,  not  there,  the  left  hand  breast  pocket. 

(He  finds  it.) 

Alb.  I  am  correct,  yon  see. 

Don.  True— this  cursed  duel  had  put  it  out  of 
my  head. 

Alb.  A  paper  which  comes  from  your  man  of 
business,  to  inform  you  of  your  uncle’s  death,  and 
your  accession, 

Don.  Do  you  think  so  ? — how  my  hand  trembles 
while  I  break  the  charming  black  seal — yes — it  is 
so  indeed!  My  sister  and  I  inherit!  Ah,  Count, 
my  dear  Count — you  were  right — what  folly  it 
would  have  been  to  fight — to  get  killed  too  ! 

Alb.  (Coldly.)  Oh— there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
its  still  happening. 

Don.  Mercy  on  me! — what  do  you  mean  ? 

Alb.  That  abusing  Alfred’s  generosity,  you  have 
branded  him  with  cowardice — and  that  roused  to 
revenge,  he  will  possibly — this  very  day - 

Don.  I  can’t  believe  it. 

Alb.  Oh,  if  you  think  it  worth  while,  I  can  ex¬ 
amine  and  tell  you  precisely. 

Don.  No,  no,  I  beg  you  will  not  !  I  certainly  am 
not  more  timid  than  other  people — and  this  morn¬ 
ing,  when  I  had  nothing,  would  have  fought  like 
a  lion  ; — but  just  reflect — now  that  I  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  a  large  fortune,  the  thing  is  placed  in  a 
very  different  light — and  we’ll  hope  that  Alfred, 
who  really  is  a  good  fellow  at  heart,  will  not  insist 
on — ah!  I  see  him  coming — what  a  passion  lie’s 
in ! 

Alb.  No  doubt  in  search  of  you. 

Don.  You  don’t  say  so— I’ll  get  out  of  his  way 
just  at  first — while  yon  try  to  appease  him  a  little 
— now  do — you  are  his  friend — you  are  my  friend — 
you  don’t  know  how  much  I  esteem  you— love  you. 

Alb.  I  don’t  believe  you. 

Don.  Well  then,  I  fear  you,  (Aside.)  like  the 
devil ;  confound  the  fellow',  there’s  no  deceiving 
him !  Now  try  and  arrange  matters,  here  he  is, 
I  shall  leave  you. 

[Exit,  R.  H. 


Enter  ALFRED,  u.  e.  r.  h. 

Alf.  By  heaven!  It  is  enough  to  make  one  abhor 
the  whole  human  race,  detest  oneself,  and  blush 
to  be  a  man. 

Alb.  What  has  happened? 

Alf.  Since  I  have  possessed  this  fatal  glass, 
among  all  those  I  have  beheld, — relations,  friends, 
acquaintances,  I  have  only  met  with  one  person 
who  really  loves  me— one  only. 

Alb.  You  have  found  one,  and  yet  complain,  un¬ 
grateful  that  you  are  !  I  have  searched  for  forty 
years,  and  I  have  yet  to  seek— — 

Alf.  Is  it  possible !  and  I  the  very  first  day  !  In 
the  little  Mina,  my  foster  sister ;  there  is  at  least 
one  heart  which  beats  for  me — one  being  who  will 
love  me  always. 

Alb.  Do  you  believe  so  ?  then  return  me  that 
glass. 

Alf.  Why  so  ? 

Alb.  To  preserve  the  illusion  :  for  who  can  say 
that  to-morrow  even  Mina  herself - 
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Alf.  Hold  !  hold  !  you  destroy  my  only  enchant¬ 
ment. 

Alb.  Well:  and  did  I  not  warn  you  truly?  you 
would  not  believe  me,  aud  you  who  this  morning 
possessed  every  blessing  the  earth  can  bestow  ; 
have  lost  in  a  few  hours,  servants,  friends,  mistress, 
reputation, — still  more,  your  eternal  repose. 

Alf.  ’Tis  true,  indeed  ;  and  how  shall  I  ever  re¬ 
cover  all  I  have  lost. 

Alb.  How  !  In  recovering  the  illusion  which  con¬ 
stituted  your  happiness  and  security  ;  return  me 
the  power  I  so  imprudently  intrusted  you 
with. 

Alf.  ( Hesitating  to  return  the  glass.)  Do  you 
really  think  so  ? 

Alb.  I  am  certain. 

Alf.  ( About  to  give  it  him.)  Well  then,  ah  !  Mina 
comes  this  way — yet  a  moment,  only  a  moment, 
and  I  renounce  it  with  joy  for  ever. 

(Crosses  to  c.) 

Enter  MINA,  l.  h. — she  stops  on  seeing  the  Count, 

who  observes  her  and  Alfred  attentively,  and  with 

a  smile  retires — Alfred  contemplates  Mina  for  an 

instant  through  his  glass  in  silence,  with  emotion. 

Alf.  Yes,  yes ;  I  am  not  deceived !  I  was  sure  of 
'it. 

Mina.  ( Approaching  timidly.)  Ah,  sir!  how 
happy  I  am  to  find  you  in  safety — your  life  is  no 
longer  in  danger  ? 

A  If.  No,  Mina;  fear  nothing. 

Mina.  Then  I  am  happy,  and  now  depart  con¬ 
tent. 

Alf.  Depart !  why  so  ? 

Mina.  My  husband  waits  for  me. 

Alf.  Your  husband  ?  (Aside.)  This  torment 
was  still  reserved  for  me — I  feel  that  I  am  jealous 
— jealous  of  this  Steinberg. 

Mina.  He  has  come  here  to  request  the  honour 
of  being  presented  to  you. 

Alf.  To  me ! 

Mina.  He  is  with  my  father — yonder  he  stands 
to  wait  your  pleasure. 

Alf.  Pshaw!  there  let  him  wait,  then. 

Mina.  He  cannot — he  says  we  must  depart  in¬ 
stantly.  Look  at  him,  sir ;  he  is  not  very  hand¬ 
some,  but  then  he  is  amiable,  honest,  and  kind- 
hearted.  ( Alfred  looks  off  attentively  through  his 
glass.)  There,  sir,  he  is  now  talking  with  my 
father. 

Alf.  Ah!  and  is  that  your  husband — that  the 
honest,  kind  person  you  speak  of  ? 

Mina.  Yes,  sir  ? 

Alf.  Wed  him  not,  Mina,  I  implore  you ! 

Mina.  Why  not  ?  You  do  not  know  him  ? 

Alf.  Too  well— too  well— he  is  a  gamester,  a 
libertine — all  that  is  bad. 

Mina.  Nay,  nay;  indeed  you  wrong  him. 

Alf.  ( Still  looking.)  I  see  it  all,  I  tell.you,  clearly ; 
a  frightful  destiny  awaits  you— do  you  doubt  me— 
look — look  yourself,  and  judge. 

(Takes  Mina  by  the  hand,  and,  drawing 
her  towards  the  spot,  places  the  glass 
before  her  eyes.) 

Min.  Ah  !  (Seizes  the  glass  from  Alfred’s  hand, 
and  comes  hastily  forward,  examining  it.)  What 
can  be  the  meaning  of  this  ? 

Alf.  Hold,  hold!  ’tis  a  secret  you  must  not  know 
— your  danger  alone  caused  me  to  betray  it — yes, 
Mina — this  magic  glass  has  power  to  lay  open  the 
heart,  thought,  destiny  of  every  one. 

Mina.  (With  joy.)  Oh,  how  delightful '.—what 


happiness  !  (Observing  Alfred  through  the  glass.) 
Oh  heavens  !  what  do  I  see  ? 

Alf.  Mina ! 

Mina.  (Waving  her  ho.nd  to  prevent  his  disturbing 
her.)  Nothing,  nothing.  (Still  looking  with  the 
greatest  emotion.)  He  loves  me — Alfred  loves  me — 
loves  me  alone ! 

Alf.  Mina,  what  say  you  ? 

Mina.  Yes,  I  see  clearly — oh,  how  clearly  !  He 
would  wed  me — but  I  am  only  the  daughter  of  his 
steward— he  dares  not — ah  !  he  hesitates — he  yields 
— he  decides — I  shall  be  his  wife ! 

Alf.  (Falling  at  her  feet.)  Yes,  Mina,  my  wife,  I 
love  you ! 

Mina.  (Still  looking.)  ’Tis  true — ’tis  true  !  Ah, 
Alfred  and  I— (offering  the  glass) — look,  look,  and 
judge  for  yourself. 

A  If.  No,  no,  I  need  it  not.  I  will  have  no  more 
of  it.  For  the  future  I  will  believe  yourself  alone. 

Enter  GROSSMAN,  n.  h. 

Gro.  Eh,  what’s  this !  the  Baron  at  my  daugh¬ 
ter’s  feet,  while  poor  Steinberg,  too,  is  waiting ! 

Alf.  Silence — dismiss  him — I  have  another  son- 
in-law  for  you — I  mean  myself. 

Mina.  (Who  has  been  observing  him  through  the 
glass.)  You  are  very  much  delighted!  you  know 
you  are. 

Gro.  Father-in-law  to  a  Baron — ’tis  too  great  an 
honour  for  me. 

Mina.  (Examining.)  Not  at  all — on  the  contrary, 
you  think  you  well  deserve  it,  and  are  as  fit  for  the 
part  as  any  one. 

Gro.  Eli  ?  well,  it  is  possible  I  may — but  what 
will  your  friends  say?  They  who  are  already 
laughing  at  your  expense,  attacking  your  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  spreading  a  report  that  you  have  refused 
to  fight. 

Alf.  I — they  shall  see  that  anon. 

Gro.  And  see,  here  they  come  to  speak  for  them¬ 
selves. 

Enter  DONDERDRINK  and  ALICE,  r.  e.  k.  h. 

Alice,  (r.  c.)  We  come  to  say  farewell,  and  to 
return  thanks  to  our  friend,  the  Baron,  for  the 
prudence  in  refusing  to  hazard  the  life  of  his 
former  companion,  and  thereby  also  preserving  for 
us  his  own. 

Alf.  One  moment,  before  you  depart,  I  have  a 
slight  explanation  to  request. 

Don.  (Aside,  R.  h.)  It’s  all  over  with  me. 

Alf.  (c.)  Since  you  have  dared  to  doubt  my 
courage,  it  is  now  my  turn  to  become  the  chal¬ 
lenger. 

Don.  (Aside.)  Oh,  my  poor  succession! 

Alf.  And  since  I  am  now  the  offended  party,  I 
shall  chose  my  own  weapons.  Donderdrink,  I 
meet  you,  sword  in  hand.  (Aside.)  Thus  being 
ignorant  of  the  result,  thank  heaven,  I  shall  have 
nothing  to  reproach  myself  with. 

Alb.  (Taking  his  hand,  l.  h.)  You  have  done 
well. 

Don.  Stay,  I  beg  to  say  one  word.  This  is  not 
the  first  time  I  have  been  put  to  the  trial,  and 
certainly  I  am  far  from  fearing  the  issue  of  the 
combat. 

Mina.  (l.  h.,  looking  through  the  glass.)  He  is 
half  dead  with  fright. 

Don.  But  my  honour  obliges  me  to  acknowledge 
publicly  that  I  have  been  deceived.  Alfred,  in 
trying  to  avoid  an  affair  by  which  my  sister’s 
reputation  might  be  compromised,  has  acted  most 
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honourably,  and  like  that  frank,  generous  friend  I 
thought  him.  (Seizes  his  hand.)  And  now,  if  any 
here  are  inclined  to  doubt  it,  they  must  answer  it 
to  me.  (Aside.)  As  for  my  sister,  Christian,  who 
has  long  loved  her,  demands  her  hand. 

Alf.  Christian,  and  without  a  dowry  ? 

Don.  What  matters  fortune  to  a  lover  P— he  asks 
nothing  but  her  hand. 

Alb.  And  the  succession  which  he  has  heard  she 
has  just  inherited. 

Alf.  What  matters  the  opinion  of  the  world. 
(Taking  Mina’s  hand.)  Behold  the  wife  I  have 
chosen ! 

Don.  (Looking  at  the  rest  and  laughing.)  We  ap¬ 
prove  your  choice. 

Alice.  We  congratulate  you. 

Don.  You  have  behaved  like - 

Mina.  (With  glass.)  An  idiot !  (Checking  herself, 
and  curtseying.)  I  am  proud  of  your  compliments. 
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Alice.  Believe  me,  Baroness,  I  am  delighted. 

Mina.  (With  glass.)  She’s  furious  ! 

Alice.  We  each  many  the  person  we  love — for 
Christian  was  indeed  my  first  attachment. 

Mina.  That’s  to  say  her  second — for  another  had 
already— mercy  on  me!  Here,  Alfred.  (Crosses  to 
him.)  Take  your  horrid  glass — I  declare  I  won’t 
look  through  it  any  more— what  disclosures  ! 

Alf.  No,  nor  I — I’ll  see  no  more. 

Alb.  You  are  right,  don’t  know  too  much,  ’tis 
the  surest  mode  of  rendering  married  life  happy. 

Mina.  I  must  have  one  peep  more.  (Comes  for¬ 
ward,  and  looks  through  the  glass.)  Ladies  and 
gentlemen — disguise  is  useless — you  are  in  my 
power  !  Shall  I — dare  I  exert  it  ? — I’m  afraid — I 
will  take  courage.  (Looks  at  them.)  Yes,  yes,  you 
do  approve — you  will  applaud,  and  make  us 
happy. 

CURTAIN. 


Disposition  of  the  Characters  at  the  Fall  of  the  Curtain. 
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SCENE  I. — A  drawing -'‘oom — Folding-doors,  c. — 
Tables  and  chairs  in  disorder — A  lady’s  wort- 
table,  and  several  vases  of  flowers — MOONY  dis¬ 
covered  in  an  arm-chair,  counting  money  into  a 
bag — HOBNAIL  ‘putting  the  furniture  in  order. 

Moo.  Three,  four,  live,  six.  I’ll  not  make  my 
fortune  this  year ;  bacl  luck  to  me — he  that’s  born 
under  a  three-halfpenny  planet,  will  never  be 
worth  twopence,  and  to  save  a  fortnne  out  of 
fifteen  pounds  and  a  livery,  och,  murder !  it’s  like 
driving  a  windmill  with  a  pair  of  bellows. 

Hob.  Please  Mr.  Moony,  I  can’t  carry  this  table 
no  ways. 

Moo.  Och,  the  chicken  !  why  yOu’re  as  tinder  as 
Pat  Conolly’s  wife,  who  broke  her  finger  with  a 
custard. 

Hob.  Oh,  please  Mr.  Moony,  come  and  help  me. 
Moo.  What !  keep  a  dog  and  bark  myself  ! 

Hob.  I  do  all  the  work,  and  you  get  all  the  pay. 
Moo.  And  quite  right  too.  I’m  feared  you’re 
growing  squeamish  particular,  all  of  a  sudden, 
like  the  Dublin  Bay  haddock,  who  couldn’t  sleep 
without  a  rushlight. 

Hob.  I  wish  I  had  one  of  them  sixpences  for  all 
that,  I  think  I  could  carry  the  table  then. 

Moo.  Come — I’ll  be  liberal  for  once — there’s  a 
penny  for  you. 

Hob.  Only  a  penny  after  all!  (Puts  table  in 
place.)  Well,  then,  give  me  a  glass  of  ale  to  make 
up. 

Moo.  Ale !  Hear  the  like3  of  that.  I  should 
have  you  as  drunk  as  a  wheelbarrow  in  five 
minutes.  Your  little  thick  head  couldn’t  even 
bear  the  strength  of  Kilkenny  gruel,  nine  grits 
and  a  gallon  of  water. 

Sir  Harry.  (Without.)  Moony! 

Moo.  There’s  Sir  Harry’s  voice,  and  the  room 
not  ready ;  run  Hobnail,  he  mustn’t  see  you  here. 
Hob.  But  Moony,  the  ale  ! 

Moo.  Hold  your  tongue,  or  I’ll  comb  your  head 
with  a  joint  stool. 

[. Pushes  Hobnail  out,  R.  h. 
Sir  Harry.  (Without.)  Moony  !  where  are  you. 
Moony  ? 

Moo.  Your  honour. 

Sir  H.  What  have  you  done  with  my  eau  de 
Cologne  ? 

Moo.  Your  what,  Sir  Harry  ? 

Sir.  H.  My  bottle  of  eau  de  Cologne. 

Moo.  Odour !  what  odonr  was  it  your— oh !  is 
your  honour  meaning  this  physic-phial  run  to 
seed.  (From  table,  r.  h.) 

Sir  H.  Yes,  blockhead,  where  have  you  hidden 
it? 

Moo.  Here  it’s  lying  full  length  on  your  honour’s 


writing-table.  That  ever  my  ould  master  should 
take  to  rubbing  sweet  waters  over  his  parchment 
of  a  skin.  Well,  I  did  think  Sir  Harry  knew 
better  than  to  go  and  run  his  head  into  the  noose 
of  wedlock  at  his  time  of  life ;  but  he’s  about  as 
wise  as  Waltham’s  calf,  that  ran  nine  miles  to 
meet  the  butcher 

Enter  SIR  HARRY,  pours  the  eau  de  Cologne  into 

a  cut-glass  bottle  from  table,  R.  H.  (speaking  as  he 

enters.) 

Sir  H.  There,  place  the  looking-glass  there,  and 
the  vases  on  each  side,  &c.  &c.  Well,  Moony  !  the 
ladies  are  not  returned  yet  I  suppose  ? 

Moo.  Devil  a  bit  your  honour,  •wouldn't  I  have 
told  you  ? 

Sir  H.  Have  you  taken  that  note  to  Mr. 
Surplice  ? 

Moo.  I  did,  sir. 

Sir  H.  And  did  you  tell  him  that  I  wished  the 
ceremony  to  take  place  punctually  at  six  o’clock 
this  evening  in  the  drawing-room  ? 

Moo.  Sure,  I  did,  sir,  and  I  felt  my  heart  tick 
like  a  clock  for  sorrow,  all  the  way  I  went.  Ah, 
dear  Sir  Harry  jewel,  it’s  what  I  never  would 
have  thought  of  you;  sure  you  have  as  much 
occasion  for  a  wife  as  a  gosling  for  a  cork  jacket. 

Sir  H.  Pshaw,  Moony  !  how  can  you  be  such  an 
idiot  ?  I’m  as  young  as  ever  I  was,  and  if  I  were  as 
old  as  Methuselah,  I  suppose  I  am  at  liberty  to 
marry  if  I  please. 

Moo.  Och!  devil  a  doubt  of  that;  a  pig  may 
whistle,  only  he  has  an  uncommon  ugly  mouth  for 
it,  that’s  all. 

Sir  H.  Moony,  I  wish  I  could  cure  you  of  these 
uncouth  sayings  of  yours ;  you  never  open  your 
lips  without  uttering  an  absurdity. 

Moo.  Sure  then,  I’d  better  keep  them  shut  alto¬ 
gether  ;  I’ll  stand  like  Mumphazard,  who  was 
hanged  for  saying  nothing. 

Sir  H.  No,  I  don’t  -want  that,  my  poor  fellow; 
on  the  contrary  :  you  are  an  old  and  confidential 
servant,  and  I  like  to  hear  your  observations ;  nay 
sometimes  even  am  glad  of  your  advice,  only  I 
would  have  you  speak  plainly  like  other  people. 

Moo.  Troth,  then,  your  honour,  I’m  feared  I’m 
past  larning  to  speak  any  other  way  now.  I’m 
like  the  schoolmaster  of  Ballinasloe,  who  could 
read  out  of  no  book  but  his  own.  Well,  praise  a 
wedded  life  say  I ;  but  keep  a  bachelor :  better 
half  hanged  than  ill  wed. 

Sir  H.  Ill  wed !  granted.  But  look  at  the  other 
side  of  the  picture.  Think  of  the  bliss  of  possess¬ 
ing  a  careful  little  wife,  always  ready  to  anticipate 
your  wishes,  always  near  you - - 
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Moo  Yes;  like  the  whip  at  Bridewell,  whether 
you  will  or  no. 

Sir  H.  Pooh !  stuff  ! 

Moo.  Not  to  be  got  rid  of  at  a  day’s  notice,  like 
poor  old  Mother  Coddlepate. 

4-1  Now,  Moony,  I’ll  not  allow  you  to  mention 

that  subject.  If  I  choose  to  dismiss  my  house¬ 
keeper,  Mrs.  Coddlepate,  it  is  my  business  after  all. 
No,  no;  I  have  decided  :  and  where  is  the  man 
who  would  not,  like  me,  exchange  the  society  of  a 
crabbed  old  despot  for  that  of  a  sweet  girl  who 
loved  him  ? 


Moo.  Yes,  if  she  did. 

Sir  H.  And  doesn’t  she  ?  Hasn’t  her  aunt,  Miss 
Longclackit,  assured  me  that  Cecilia  dotes  upon 
me  r 


I?  ^?,0\nIs  it;  3ier  aunt  y°u’d  believe  it  from  ? 
x  aith,  then,  I  d  rather  take  a  wink  from  the  young 
lady  herself  than  all  the  nods  in  the  old  lady’s 
composition.  There’s  two  things  can’t  be  hid — 
love  and  a  cough. 

Sir  H.  Why,  I  confess,  Moony,  I  should  prefer 
hearing  it  from  Cecilia  herself ;  but  from  the 
eternal  chatter  of  that  overpowering  aunt  of  hers, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  elicit  the  sweet  avowal. 

,,  rir,  ,  ( Crosses  to  L.) 

Moo.  Why  don  t  you  ax  her  the  question  point- 
blank  ?  You  may  gape  till  you  are  black  in  the 
face  before  a  bird  will  fall  into  your  mouth, — I’ve 
an  idea.  Why  not  send  for  your  nephew,  Mr. 
Harry  ? 

Sir  H.  Hush,  Moony  !  his  very  name  terrifies  me ! 
What  good  could  he  do  me  ? 

Moo.  Sure,  I’m  thinking  he  might  lend  you  a 
hand  in  your  courting. 

Sir  H.  Pshaw  I  you’re  an  idiot.  What  is  my 
object  in  wishing  the  marriage  to  be  solemnized 
privately,  but  to  prevent  his  hearing  of  it  ? 

Moo.  Well,  your  honour,  it  can’t  be  helped  now, 
so  Ill  just  hold  my  tongue;  a  spark  has  fallen 
among  your  old  tinder,  and  the  sooner  the  match 
comes  the  better.  Besides,  fancy’s  everything ; 
you  may  swallow  sawdust  and  think  it  flour  if  you 
like  ;  only  I  can’t  help  remembering  that  I’ve  seen 
you  pass  some  jolly  days. 

Sir  H.  And  you  will  again,  Moony. 

Moo.  Well,  sir,  I’ve  done.  I’ve  tried  my  best  to 
stop  you,  but  there’s  no  gaping  against  an  oven. 

(Miss  Longclackit  speaks  without.) 

Sir  H.  Hush !  hush  !  Moony.  I  hear  Cecilia’s 
voice  upon  the  stairs ;  that  is,  the  voice  of  her 
aunt. 

Moo.  Oh,  of  course;  that’s  all  you’re  likely  to 
hear  while  Miss  Longclackit  lives.  She’s  always 
sputtering  like  a  half-drawn  cork. 

Miss  Longclackit.  (Without.)  Moony!  Moony! 
(Enters  with  Cecilia,  R.  h.  Moony  goes  backward s  and 
forwards  with  the  luggage.)  Take  in  the  things  care¬ 
fully  ;  don’t  turn  the  boxes  topsyturvy.  Well,  Sir 
Harry,  how  d’ye  do  again  ?  We  haven’t  been  long, 
have  we?  Cissy,  dear,  say  how  d’ye  do  again  to 
Sir  Harry.  She’s  delighted  to  see  you,  I  can  tell 
you.  Keep  that  white  bandbox  upright,  Moony,  or 
you’ll  spoil  all  the  caps.  But,  Sir  Harry,  you  don’t 
say  a  word,  or  Cissy  either !  Don’t  mind  me ;  talk 
away.  And,  above  all,  don’t  shake  the  dressing- 
case,  Moony,  or  the  tooth-powder  may  get  among 
the  combs  and  brushes.  I  hope  we’re  not  late,  but 
we’ve  had  so  much  to  do.  Ah,  you  naughty  man, 
you’ve  given  us  a  deal  of  trouble;  but  nevermind, 
as  I  say,  you  know  my  way ;  I’m  a  woman  of  few 
words,  but  say  what  I  mean;  and  if  the  marriage 


do  but  please  all  parties,  why  we  won’t  grudge  the 
trouble. 

Sir  H.  (l.)  Cecilia,  love,  you  say  nothing. 

Miss  L.  (c.)  Say  nothing  !  Ha !  ha  !  why,  what 
would  the  man  have  ?  Don’t  I  tell  you  she  is 
delighted  ? 

Sir  H.  Yes,  but  perhaps  if  she  were  to - 

Miss  L.  Yes,  to  be  sure,  to  be  sure,  quite  right. 
Tell  Sir  Harry,  my  dear,  how  pleased  you  are ;  you 
leave  me  to  say  everything. 

Cec.  (r.)  I  am  always  happy,  sir,  in - 

Miss  L.  Of  course,  of  course,  always  happy,  you 
hear.  She  means  by  that,  she’s  overjoyed  at  the 
match.  Ah  !  I  wouldn’t  deceive  you,  not  I.  I’m 
a  woman  of  few  words,  but  they  can  always  be 
relied  on. 


air  m.  xruiy  so  ;  1  feel  quite  convinced— and  yet 
now  don’t  be  offended — the  assurance  that  Cecilia 
partakes  my - 

Miss  L.  Offended!  Ha!  ha!  ha!  wliat  an  odd 
man  you  are!  The  idea  of  such  a  thing  !  Come, 
Cecilia,  my  love,  show  Sir  Harry  we’re  not  of¬ 
fended. 

Cec.  I  should  be  truly  sorry,  sir,  to - 

Miss  L.  Of  course ;  the  thing  stands  to  reason. 
The  poor  child  has  nothing  in  the  world,  or  next 

to  nothing,  while  you,  you  know - 

Cec.  Oh,  aunt ! 

Miss  L.  Nonsense,  child;  if  you  won’t  speak,  I 
must ;  it  s  no  use  mincing  matters  of  this  sort.  A 
clear  understanding  is  everything ;  for,  as  I  say, 
to  see  two  young  people — that  is,  not  two  young — I 
mean — -you  know  what  I  mean. 

Sir  H.  I  understand  your  meaning;  pray  don't 
explain.  If,  in  exchange  for  my  heart  and  fortune, 
she  but  give  me  happiness,  I  shall  be  no  loser  by 
the  bargain. 

Miss  L .  Charming!  charming!  Now  that’s 

w^at4  *ca11  a  *>lfc  of  ^Hantry  of  the  old  school. 
What  did  I  say  to  you  this  morning,  eh,  Cissy  p  I 
have  done  nothing  all  day  but  remind  my  niece  of 
your  virtues  and  rare  qualities,  and  of  the  good 
fortune  of  possessing  such  a  husband. 

Sir  H.  And  wliat  said  Cecilia  in  reply  ? 

Miss  L.  Nothing.  No,  no !  'Twould  be  a  pretty 
thing  indeed  if  my  niece,  who  has  been  brought  up 
according  to  my  own  rigid  notions  of  propriety, 
should  so  far  forget  herself  as  to  tell  a  man  she 
loved  him.  Goodness  preserve  me !  There  would 
be  an  end  of  the  world  indeed. 

Sir  H.  Oh,  certainly;  but  surely  such  frankness 

towards  a  man  upon  whom - 

Miss  L.  Oli !  I  m  all  for  frankness,  certainly,  and 
I  only  wish  you  had  heard  what  she  said  yesterday. 

We  were  talking -  J 

Sir  H.  Of  me  ? 

Miss  L.  Yes,  touching  the  preference  which 
ought  to  be  given  to  a  husband  of  a  certain  age 

having  experience,  and -  s  ’ 

Sir  H.  Did  she  say  that  ? 

£° ;  ifc  was  1  who  said  that.  You  must 
know,  Sn  Harry,  my  niece  never  thinks  or  speaks 
any  thing  but  what  she  is  ordered  to  think  or 
speak.  In  her  mother,  her  grandmother,  and  her 
gieat  grandmother’s  time,  if  an  advantageous 
o  er  presented  itself,  the  young  lady  was  content 
to  answer,  Ask  papa,”  or  “Ask  mamma,  sir-” 
papa  and  mamma  consented,  the  obedient 
daughter  dropped  a  curtsey,  blushed,  and  evea 

‘  Sfsir/?  Cd  th°  “Ml  murmured! 

Sir  H.  But,  thank  Heaven,  madam,  we  are  not 
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living  in  her  great  grandmother’s  time  now,  and 
therefore  do  pray  allow  the  dear  girl  to  speak  for 
herself,  I  shall  be  content  with  a  clear  mono¬ 
syllable,  yes,  or  no. 

Miss  L.  (Severely.)  My  dear,  come  speak,  don’t 
be  ridiculous  :  isn’t  your  aunt  by  your  side  ? 

Cec.  Yes. 

Miss  L.  Yes;  you  hear  !  nothing  can  be  clearer. 

Sir  H.  It  is  true  then. 

Miss  L.  Cissy,  my  dear,  give  me  a  kiss,  I  am 
pleased  with  you,  you  know  what  that  means.  I 
am  a  woman  of  few  words.  (Cecilia  weeps.)  Poor 
girl,  quite  fluttered,  I  declare ;  very  natural,  go  to 
your  room,  dear,  and  compose  yourself  ;  I  just  want 
a  few  words  with  Sir  Harry,  and  then  I  will  join 
you. 

Sir  H.  (Aside.)  A  few  words!  humph!  Allow 
me,  my  dear  Cecilia,  my  own  Cecilia.  (Offers  his 
hand,  and  leads  her  to  the  door  of  her  apartment, 
r,  2  E.)  Fol  de  rol  de  rol;  I’m  the  happiest  of 
men,  now  that  I  am  assured  of  my  Cecilia’s  love! 
scarcely  anything  is  wanting  to  complete  my  bliss. 
I  say,  scarcely  anything;  for  after  all  I  cannot 
help  thinking  of  my  poor  devil  of  a  nephew. 

Miss  L.  Ah !  that’s  the  subject  I  was  going  to 
touch  upon.  Who  is  this  nephew  you  are  always 
talking  of  ? 

Sir  H.  If  he  were  but  once  made  acquainted  with 
my  intended  marriage - 

Miss  L.  Do  you  mean  to  say  he  is  not  then  ? 

Sir  H.  No,  not  yet :  he  is  in  London,  and  I  have 
taken  every  precaution  to  keep  it  a  secret  from 
him. 

Miss  L.  Well,  I  must  say.  Sir  Harry,  that  your 
weakness  on  this  point  is  revolting;  who  ever 
heard  of  an  uncle  being  afraid  of  a  scolding  from 
a  nephew  ?  I  only  wish  he  were  my  nephew.  I'd 
just  whisper  a  few  -words  in  his  ear,  that — - 

Sir  H.  I  don’t  doubt  it,  my  dear  madam ;  but 
the  fact  is,  when  my  poor  sister  died,  I  promised 
her  to  be  a  father  to  her  boy,  and  leave  him  all  I 
possessed;  hew  am  I  tell  the  poor  fellow  I’ve  dis¬ 
inherited  him  ? 

Miss  L.  He  must  know  it  sooner  or  later. 

Sir  H.  Once  married,  I  shall  cast  of  all  fear ;  but 
till  then  I  live  in  dread  of  his  popping  upon  me 
unawares :  it  is  more  than  a  month  since  I  heard 
fx-orn  him. 

Miss  L.  There  can’t  be  a  better  reason  for  writing 
to  him,  and  so  slipping  in  a  word  or  two  about 
your  marriage. 

Sir  H.  I  grieve  to  destroy  the  poor  boy’s  hopes. 

Miss  L.  Pooh!  he’ll  soon  get  over  it,  besides, 
this  inordinate  love  for  your  nephew,  really  is  a 
bad  compliment  to  your  intended  wife,  he  seems  to 
be  all  in  all  to  you,  you  refuse  him  nothing,  his 
expenses  are  exorbitant. 

Sir  H.  To  be  sure  they  are;  why,  if  I  didn’t 
send  him  money  I  should  have  him  coming  to  ask 
for  it. 

Miss  L.  Then  write — half  a  dozen  lines  in  the 
post  and  there’s  an  end  of  it. 

Sir  H.  Do  you  think  so  ? 

Miss  L.  If  you  delay  any  longer,  I’ll  write  to 
him  myself. 

Sir  H.  Well,  there— don’t  be  hasty— I’ll  do  it. 

Miss  L.  Instantly;  here  are  pens,  ink,  and  paper 
— (Goes  to  table,  l.  v.  e.)— and  while  you  despatch 
that  business,  I’ll  go  and  make  up  the  bouquets — 
put  myself  to  rights,  and  fifty  thousand  little 
matters— all  shall  be  ready,  I  warrant— but  there 
—you  can’t  write  while  I  talk,  so  I’ll  leave  you. 
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Now  mind!  short  and  decisive — few  words — you 
know  my  maxim.  Now  I’m  gone — indeed,  I 
couldn’t  stay  if  I  would,  for  I  have  a  few  words  to 
say  to  Cissy — Cissy,  my  dear,  I'm  coming— good¬ 
bye  for  the  present.  Here  I  am,  my  darling,  I 
could  not  come  before.  I  was  just  saying  a  few 
words  to  Sir  Harry — and  in  your  mother,  your 
grandmother,  and  your  great  grandmother’s 
time - 

[Exit  talking,  R.  2  e. 

Sir  II.  Pheugh!  thank  Heaven  that  woman  is 
gone.  I  shall  be  glad  to  get  married,  if  only  to  free 
myself  from  her  eternal  chatter ;  now  then  to  write 
to  Harry. 

Enter  MOONY,  R. 

Moo.  Sir  Harry !  (Aside.)  Och,  murder !  how 
will  I  tell  him  ? 

Sir  H.  Someone  to  disturb  me — so  much  the  bet¬ 
ter — what  is  it.  Moony  ? 

Moo.  A  young  man,  wishes  to  speak  with  you — 
(Aside)— he’ll  be  about  as  welcome  as  water  in  one’s 
shoes. 

Sir  H.  A  young  man?  (Jumping  up.)  Do  you 
know  him  ? 

Moo.  Know  him?  Is  it  know  him  you  mean? 
He  says  he  wishes  to  give  you  an  agreeable  sur¬ 
prise. 

Sir  H.  An  agreeable  surprise.  I’m  in  a  cold 
shiver  !  Show  him  up. 

Moo.  Show  him  up  ?  there’s  no  need  of  that ; 
he’s  running  all  over  the  house  after  you — (Aside) 
— when  he  secs  who  it  is  he’ll  be  about  as  happy  as 
a  live  fish  in  a  bag  of  cinders. 

[Exit,  R. 

Sir  H.  Pooh,  why  should  I  be  alarmed  ?  it  can’t 
be— — 

Harry.  (Without.)  Hollo, governor ! 

Sir  H.  It  is — it’s  Harry,  as  I  live!  I  shall  drop. 

Harry.  (Without.)  Hollo,  governor  ?  where  are 
you,  governor ?  (Enter,  c. d.)  Ah,  ah!  I’ve  found 
you,  at  last,  how  are  you  ?  Why,  old  gentleman, 
let  me  have  a  good  look  at  you;  how  you  are 
changed ! 

Sir  H.  (Alarmed.)  Changed!  what,  in  a  few 
months  ? 

Har.  I  congratulate  you !  so  upright,  so  smug, 
so  dandified  !  If  you  go  on  at  this  rate,  you’ll  soon 
be  as  young  as  myself. 

Sir  H.  Oh,  you  mean  changed  for  the  better? 
that’s  another  thing.  Yes,  thank  my  stars,  I’m 
hale  and  hearty. 

Har.  To  be  sure  you  are— that’s  what  it  is  to  be 
a  bachelor  :  you  pass  your  life  free  from  care,  free 
from  domestic  broils,  eh,  governor  ? 

(Nudges  him.) 

Sir  H.  (Affecting  to  laugh,  and  nudges  in  return.) 
To  be  sure— to  be  sure.  (Aside.)  Come,  I  see  he 
suspects  nothing.  And  how  do  you  do  ? 

Har.  I  say,  nunky,  how’s  old  Mother  Coddlepate, 
ey— ey— ey  ?— sly  dog. 

Sir  H.  Ha !  ha !  you  wag,  you  will  have  your 
joke.  The  poor  old  soul  is  not  here  at  present ; 
but  you  must  be  hungry — Moony ! 

(Calling.) 

Har.  Hey,  not  here!  What,  your  nurse,  your 
butler,  cook,  housemaid,  housekeeper,  major  domo, 
not  here  ? 

Sir  H.  She  has  been  unwell  of  late ;  she’s  very 
old,  you  know. 

Har.  That’s  true ;  she  is  very  old,  about  your 
age,  I  think. 
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back?3’  ^ Winces, '•)  And— aid  you  come  on  horse- 

hJf\' h+t  ?  ?7hy’  surely  you  have  never 
bad  the  heart  to  turn  the  poor  old  soul  adrift  ? 

Str  if.  Who,  I?  What  an  idea!  (Aside)  He 
pricks  me  to  death  with  red-hot  needles.  (Aloud 

°?  y  8Te  °?  a  sllorfc  visit  to  her  relations. 
Moony !  confound  you,  where  are  you  ? 

irino  hurry  uncle.  I  want  to  have  a 
little  chat  with  you.  What  has  come  to  the  old 
boy  !  he  is  out  of  his  wits. 

Enter  MOONY,  r. 

Moo.  Was  your  honour  calling  ? 

H-  Pallillg>  indeed !  You  are  always  an 
.aour  coming  when  one  wants  you.  Put  some 
luncheon  m  the  dining-room  directly ! 

Har.  And  in  the  mean  time.  Moony,  I’ll  smoke 
one  of  the  governor’s  cigars. 

Moo.  Is  it  cigars  ? 

Har.  Why,  what  makes  you  stare  ? 

8ir  if.  How  unlucky,  I  haven’t  one  in  the  house ! 
nave  I,  Moony  ? 

Moo.  Devil  a  one  ! 

Har.  No  cigars  ! 

Sir  H.  You  must  know,  I’ve  given  up  smokino- 
some  time  since.  Go,  Moony,  do,  and  get  lunch 
ready  as  I  tell  you.  s 

Yes’  y°ur  honour.  (Aside.)  A  nice  visit 
vins  for  my  ould  master :  he  is  in  luck  to-day. 

Har.  Given  up  smoking!  Can  I  believe^my 
ears  ?  But,  mercy  on  me !  now  I  look  at  you 
again,  why  you  are  the  very  pink  of  fashion !— you 
who  always  poked  about  in  a  sort  of  butterman’s 
jacket  and  shooting  gaiters  !  One  would  suppose 
baliWere  dressed  ^or  a  steeplechase  or  a  county 

Sir  if.  Hey— no— nothing  remarkable— it’s 

mai  ket  day,  that  s  all,  and  one  likes  to  b<j  a  little 
But  I  have  been  anxiously  expecting  you  this 
month  past— I  ve  been  quite  uneasy  about  you ! 

Har.  Dear  old  uncle,  always  affectionate.  But 
upon  my  life  I  can’t  help  looking  at  you  ;  you’ve 
n  izzled  up  your  wig  somehow.  Why,  goodness 
preserve  me  !  can  I  believe  my  eyes  ?  ( Looking  at 

back  of  his  head.)  You’ve  cut  it  off ! 

Sir  H.  Cut  what  off  ? 

Har.  Whatever  have  you  done  with  it  ? 

Sir  H.  With  what  ? 

Har.  That  dear,  darling  little  pet  of  a  pig- 

tcHi. 

Sit  H.  Oh,  I  don  t  know !  It  was  so  trouble¬ 
some,  always  getting  under  the  collar  of  one’s 
coat. 

Har.  How  very  odd!  No  Mrs.  Coddlepate 
no  pigtail !  I  can’t  fancy  you  at  all,  most  degene¬ 
rate,  most  unnatural  uncle ! 

Sir  H.  When  you  have  done  analyzing  me  from 
head  to  foot - - 

Har.  Stop!  stop! — let  me  enjoy  my  surprise. 
Your  very  house  is  no  longer  to  be  recognised ;  the 
stark  staring  old  wainscot  walls  have  been  papered 
and  painted,  and  curtained  and  pictured,  and 
mirrored,  till  the  old  mansion  looks  like  a  ’  fairv 
palace.  J 

Sir  H.  (Aside.)  Every  word  is  a  dagger!  The 
ihiug  is  soon  explained.  As  a  man  gets  older,  he 
is  more  inclined  to  be  sociable,  to  see  a  few  friends 
and  neighbours  about  him. 

Har.  That’s  right !  it  does  my  heart  good  to  see 
Sou  enjoy  yourself.  Believe  me,  my  dear  uncle,  I 
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have  no  selfish  feeling  in  me.  To  see  you  canter 
merrily  through  a  green  old  age  is  far  more  grati- 
iymg  to  me  than  to  inherit  the  riches  of  Croesus  ! 
Sir  H.  Poor  boy ! 

Hai .  Indeed,  I  thought  the  best  use  I  could 
make  of  your  last  remittance  was  to  post  down 
here  to  thank  you  for  it, 

Sir  H.  ( Aside.)  A  remittance  made  for  the  sole 
object  of  preventing  the  visit ! 

Har.  There,  we’ve  had  sentiment  enough;  so 
give  me  a  pinch  of  snuff  i 

Sir  H.  A  pinch  of - 

Har.  Your  snuff,  governor,  your  snuff, 
still?'  What’  d°  you  iadulge  in  that  horrid  habit 

Har.  Now  and  then,  out  of  other  people’s  boxes. 
you?°W  1  °an  always  reI^  UP0Q  a  piuch  from 

® ir  Nonsense,  Harry;  I  will  not  encourage 
you.  I  ve  renounced  it  myself  altogether. 

Har.  Given  up  snuff,  too ! 

hid1  WmLWa#S  •iust  writing  to  y°u  to  inquire  what 
°f/?a~you  were  to  have  been  here  a 

object  for  my  Ufe!'*  ‘W‘  t0I1Cl1  Ul,on  tbe 

t.Sofu7’ in  fac*’ 1  did  set  out>  but  I  was  de¬ 
tained  at  Harrowgate-a  little  adventure.  (Aside.) 

I  daren’t  tell  him  yet. 

cafe-?h  ^  adventure»  y°u  rogue  f  a  lady  in  the 

dehghtM—  lt’  UncIe;  a  y°uugiady,  the  most 

°t  ceurse— of  course— the  old  story.  So 
much  the  better,  my  dear  boy,  and  if  you  have 

made  up  your  mind  to  marry— why _ 

Har.  I  marry?  (Aside.)  The  old  for  wintf,  1a 
worm  it  out  of  me.  (Aloud.)  No,  no-not  if  I’m 
111  P.°  buriy  r  flirtation,  nothing  more. 

off  inf?'  <'Aside^  Hovv  sha11  1  manage  to  get  rid 

sba11  have  plenty  of  time  to  talk 
the  matter  over,  for  I  m  come  to  stay  a  week  with 

HarLniiSide-\  The  devil  he  is  !  I’m  ruined  I 
Hai  But  you  don’t  seem  pleased  ? 

Sir  H.  Oh,  yes,  I  am. 

Har.  Well,  it  is  rather  shabby  after  so  Ion-  an 
absence ;  come,  I’ll  make  it  a  month.  ° 

Sir  H  My  dear  Harry,  you  know - 

Har.  Governor !  there’s  something  on  your  mind  • 

I  m  certain  there  is.  Come-come,  surely  yo  “have 

sK “TSS ?  T  ?  “  ru  have' Vm  once 
SirH.  (Aside.)  I  wish  he  were.  (Aloud  )  The 

SS&S7  dear  boy,  rm  in  a  most  ‘embanU^ 

Har.  What  has  happened  ? 

Jllst  i;eceived  a  ietter  from  town. 
Har.  No  bad  news  I  hope  ? 

Hr’,  (Aside.)  The  case  is  desperate,  so  here 
Har.  Yes,  I  know  them. 

of  ponofi  ?  whof?  hands  1  have  cash  to  the  amount 
of  ffKKX)  are  on  the  point  of  stopping  payment 
Har.  The  devil!  that’s  bad  indeed! 

Sir  H.  There’s  not  a  moment  to  be  lost  and  T 

am  at  my  wits’  end.  I  cannot.jxnderLke  so  Ion- 

aad*nd  a  Journey  myself,  and  not  having  any 
forme--  persouwh°oould  transact  the  business 

wSilmnirTouY1  N°  c0“ad™“ 
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Sir  E.  Dear  Harry !  liow  could  I  ask  you,  so 
recently  arrived,  to - 

Ear.  Nonsense!  Isn’t  your  interest  at  stake! 
and  wouldn’t  I  fly  over  half  the  world  to  save  your 
little  finger  from  aching  ?  .  _ 

Sir  U.  (Aside.)  Confound  his  noble  spirit!  I 
feel  like  an  old  rascal. 

Ear.  Come,  governor,  quick !  my  credentials ! 

SirE.  Harry,  Harry!  You’re  a  good  boy,  I 
accept  your  offer.  (Aside.)  It  goes  against  me, 
but  it’s  my  only  chance.  (Aloud.)  I’ll  scribble  a 
line  to  empower  you  to  act  for  me,  and - 

Ear.  And  in  five  minutes,  I  am  off. 

Sir  E.  I’ve  got  rid  of  him  at  any  rate. 

(Going  l.  2  e.,  Moony  crosses  from  r. 
to  2  E.  r.,  with  a  shawl  and  parasol.) 

Ear.  Hollo  !  I  say,  governor  ? 

Sir  E.  What’s  the  matter  ? 

Ear.  What  on  earth  has  Moony  got  there,  a 
shawl  and  parasol ! 

SirE.  (Aside.)  Confound  that  stupid  blockhead ! 
Who?  Moony? 

Moo.  (Coming  forward.)  Your  honour!  did  you 
call? 

Sir  E.  Go  to  the  devil. 

Moo.  I  was  going,  sir.  (Gives  shawl  and  parasol 
into  door,  2  e.  r.  ;  aside.)  He’s  in  a  nice  quandary  ; 
serve  him  right — if  your  head’s  made  of  butter, 
don’t  be  a  baker. 

[Eanfc,  R. 

Ear.  Why,  uncle,  you  never  told  me  you  had 
women  in  the  house. 

Sir  E.  Women,  indeed !  I  never  thought  about 
it — a  lady  of  the  neighbourhood — she  is  going  away 
by  one  of  the  coaches,  and  as  they  pass  my  door  I 
offered  her  the  convenience  of  waiting  here  for  it, 
that’s  all. 

Ear.  Ay,  convenient  enough — is  she  young  ? 

(Nudges  him.) 

Sir  E.  Oh  !  ha !  ha !  ha !  young  enough  to  be  my 
grandmother,  you  rogue — what,  you  will  have  your 
joke  at  your  poor  old  trade's  expense — young  in¬ 
deed,  ha!  ha!  ha!  But  come— no  trifling— to 
business,  I’ll  be  back  in  two  minutes.  (Aside.) 
Pheugh !  if  he  doesn’t  go  soon  I  shall  choke  with 


my  own  lies. 

[Exit,  2  E.  R. 

Ear.  Uncle  of  mine,  there’s  more  than  meets  the 
eye  in  all  this.  I  half  suspect  this  banker  business 
to  be  only  a  ruse  to  get  me  out  of  the  way — there’s 
a  woman  in  the  case  beyond  a  doubt.  The  old 
house  bedizened  from  head  to  foot — my  old  uncle 
himself  ditto,  ditto— a  shawl  and  a  parasol — no 
Mrs.  Coddlepate— no  snuff,  no  cigars,  no  pigtail ; 
all  proofs  presumptive.  Eh  !  what  have  we  here  ? 
a  lady’s  work-table— proof  positive !  the  old  fox  ! 
Hang  me  if  I  didn’t  suspect  as  much— poor  old 
Mother  Coddlepate  has  been  removed  for  some 
buxom  young  wench— that  scourge  of  old  bachelors, 
a  servant  mistress!  But  where  can  she  be?  I 
must  have  a  bit  of  fun  with  the  tender  couple ! 
Here  comes  Moony,  I’ll  pump  him  a  little. 


Enter  MOONY  with  a  large  trunk,  and  a  basket  of 
jloivers. 

Moo.  Well,  next  time  they  come  I  hope  they’ll 
bring  a  jackass  of  their  own. 

(Puts  trunk  and  Jlowers  into  door.  2  d.  r.) 
Ear.  Ah,  Moony,  my  fine  fellow,  have  you  taken 
aunty  her  shawl  and  parasol  ? 

Moo.  Aunty  !  I  don’t  understand  you,  Mr.  Harry. 
(Aside.)  Now,  does  he  know  or  is  he  only  fishing  ? 


Ear.  Oh!  you  needn’t  look  so  profound— I  know 

all  about  it.  ,  T 

Moo.  You  don’t  mean  it?— well!  I  never 
thought  the  ould  gentleman  would  have  had  the 

courage  to  confess.  ,  „ 

Ear.  (Aside.)  I’m  on  the  right  scent— Come, 

come,  tell  me  all  about  it.  ,  , 

Moo.  Sure,  if  you  know  all  about  it,  what  need 
I  tell  you  more  !  That’s  what  I  call  a  puzzlci  ; 
I’m  too  prudent  for  you,  Mr.  Harry. 

Ear.  Nay,  the  particulars,  the  particulars,  i  m 
sure  they  must  be  droll ;  how  did  he  ever  manage  to 

pop  the  question  ?  T 

Moo.  That’s  what  I  never  could  make  out,  I 
suppose  it  was  in  a  moment  of  inadvertence  like. 
Ear.  (Aside.)  ’Tis  then  as  I  suspected. 

Moo.  I  say,  Mr.  Harry,  has  the  old  gentleman 
shown  you  his  intended  ?  .  , 

Ear.  His  intended!  oh!  then  he’s  not  married 

yet  ? 

Moo.  No  ;  not  till  six  this  evening. 

Ear.  Six  this  evening,  that  will  do.  Moony, 
thank  you. 

Moo.  Och,  murder,  what  have  I  done!  have  1 
VippT,  sta/nrline-  with  mv  head  under  the  pump  all 


this  time  ? 

Ear.  You  were  too  prudent  for  me,  Moony !  ? 

Moo.  I  was  about  as  prudent  as  Rory  Hooligan  s 
sister,  who  bolted  her  door  with  a  boiled  carrot. 
Ear.  Ha !  ha  !  poor  Moony ;  I  was  too  much  for 


Moo.  Troth,  I  can’t  fight  against  you ;  it  s  no 
use  trying.  I  think  your  face  is  made  of  a  fiddle, 
it  make  everybody  merry. 

Ear.  Well,  then,  who  is  the  lady  ?  What’s  her 
birth,  parentage,  and  education  —  parlour  or 
kitchen  bred  ? 

Moo.  Och  sure,  she’s  a  born  lady ;  none  of  your 
draggle-tail  dairy-maids,  He’s  as  proud  of  her  as 
a  gardener’s  dog  with  a  nosegay  tied  to  his  tail. 

Ear.  Is  she  in  the  house  ?  Can  I  see  her  ? 

Moo.  Deed,  then,  I  darn’t  tell  no  more.  (Miss 
Longclackit  speaks  without.)  But  here  comes  a 
lady  who  can  speak. 

Ear.  A  lady ! 

Moo.  Yes;  one  who  will  talk  as  much  as  yon 
like,  and  more  ;  in  the  matter  of  words,  she’s  as 
liberal  as  the  tailor  who  sowed  for  nothing  and 
found  thread  himself. 

[Exit,  R. 

Ear.  Eh  !  what  if  this  should  be  my  future  aunt  ? 
Egad  !  that  dress  looks  very  like  it. 

Enter  MISS  LONGCLACKIT,  in  a  wedding  dress, 
2  E.  R. 

Miss  L.  (Aside.)  So,  so;  the  nephew  arrived. 
This  I  suppose  is  he.  (Aloud)  Mr.  Harry  Ring¬ 
dove,  I  presume. 

Ear.  At  your  service,  madam. 

(Motions  to  Earry  tobring  chairs — they 
sit.) 

Miss  L.  Pardon  the  liberty  I  take  as  a  stranger, 
in  presenting  myself  without  an  introduction  ;  but 
I  am  a  woman  of  few  words — business  is  business, 
and  as  I  say  on  such  occasions,  ceremony  is  mis¬ 
placed.  I  am  charged  with  the  embarrassing  task 
of  breaking  to  you  a  secret,  with  which  your  uncle 
ought  long  ago  to  have  made  you  acquainted. 

Ear.  Pray,  madam,  spare  yourself  the  delicate 
confusion  you  allude  to.  I  know  all;  it  is  of  my 
uncle’s  intended  marriage  you  would  speak. 

Miss  i  oh,  what,  what  then,  he  has  told  you 
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iias  he  ?  Come,  that’s  a  weight  oil  my  mind,  and 
off  his  too,  poor  dear.  He’s  very  fond  of  you,  Mr. 
Harry,  and  I  trust  you  will  not  endeavour,  either 
by  word  or  deed,  to  mar  his  happiness. 

Har.  Oh,  madam,  certainly  I - 

Miss  L.  No,  of  course  not — of  course  not;  mind, 
I  never  thought  you  would,  only  it’s  as  well  to 
understand  things  as  I  say  at  once,  and  if  you  were 
to  attempt  anything  of  the  sort,  I  tell  you  plainly, 
I  in  a  woman  of  few  words,  and  I  should  consider 
myself  entitled  to  call  you  to  account. 

Har.  (Aside.)  She  seems  a  good  sort  of  woman 
enough.  (Aloud.)  Why,  madam,  since  candour  is 
the  order  of  the  day,  I  may  venture  to  confess 
that  the  first  news  of  my  uncle’s  marrying  at  his 
time  of  life,  did  fill  me  with  indignation.  It  was 
natural  enough,  I  feared  some  ridiculous  ill- 
assorted  match  ;  but  when  I  find  the  object  of  his 
affection  so  suitable,  I  at  once  banish  every  selfish 
feeling,  and  determine  to  do  all  in  my  power  to 
promote  his  views. 

Miss  L.  Spoken  like  an  affectionate  boy.  (Aside.) 
So  far  my  fears  are  at  rest,  at  all  events. 

Har.  Had  he  now  fallen  in  love  with  some  bread- 
and-butter  miss,  young  enough  to  be  his  daughter, 
I’d  have  worked  him  to  an  oil;  but  with  a  com¬ 
panion  for  his  old  age,  one  whose  qualities  have 
been  matured  and  confirmed  by  time  and  experi¬ 
ence,  I  feel  he  has  every  chance  of  happiness. 

Miss  L.  (Aside.)  What  is  he  talking  about? 

Har.  But  in  thus  improving  of  my  uncle’s  choice, 

I  trust,  on  your  part,  you  will  not  attempt  to 
change  his  affectionate  intentions  towards  me. 

Miss  L.  Good  heavens !  Why  surely  he  never 

imagines -  . 

Har.  To  see  him  happy  is  the  first  wish  of  my 
heart,  madam,  I  will  look  upon  you  as  a  mother ! 
Miss  L.  (Rising.)  Mother  !  Really,  sir! 

Har.  (Coolly.)  Yes,  really !  and  in  spite  of  my 
natural  desire  that  my  uncle  should  not  marry, 
when  I  see  before  me  so  respectable  an  aunt,  all  my 
fears  vanish  at  once. 

Miss  L.  (Aside.)  Here’s  an  embarrassing  mis¬ 
take  !  and  if  I  undeceive  him,  his  influence  over 
Sir  Harry  might  break  off  the  match. 

Har.  (Aside.)  Poor  infatuated  uncle !  who  would 
ever  have  expected  this  ? 

Enter  SIR  HARRY,  l.  2  e.  MISS  LONGCLACKIT 
remains  a  little  at  back. 

Sir  H.  Well,  Harry,  my  boy!  here’s  the  letter, 
and — (Asidr.)  Miss  Longclackit ! 

Har.  (Holding  out  his  hand.)  My  poor  dear  old 
uncle ! 

Sir  H.  Bless  me !  what’s  the  matter  ? 

Har.  (Taking  him  on  one  side.)  I’ve  heard  of  your 
accident ! 

Sir  H.  What  accident  ? 

Har.  Hush! 

Miss  L.  (Aside.)  I  hope  Sir  Harry  will  keep  up 
the  delusion.  (Nods.) 

Sir  H.  (Aside.)  Hang  me  if  I  know  what  they 
mean. 

Har.  Only  one  question :  Are  you  certain  of  hap¬ 
piness  ? 

Sir  H.  Am  I  certain  of - 

Har.  (Points  to  Miss  Longclackit.)  Hush !  she’s 
here.  (Miss  Longclackit  makes  signs  to  him.) 

Sir  H.  Yes,  quite  certain. 

Har.  Then,  I  give  my  consent.  Nay  I  have  had 
an  interview  with  your  bride  elect,  and  I  cannot 
but  allow  that  she  appears  a  suitable  match. 


1  Sir  H.  Is  it  possible !  You  have  taken  a  load  off 
my  mind,  for  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  was  afraid 
you  would  object  to  the  age  of  my  intended. 

Har.  Not  at  all;  if  she  be  a  few  years  younger 
than  yourself,  it  is  better  than  the  other  side. 

Miss  L.  (Aside.)  A  few  years  indeed !  a  few 
dozen  ! 

Sir  H.  Ah !  you  wag,  you  will  have  your  joke. 

Har.  Besides,  who  knows  but  you  may  have 
known  her  formerly— only  the  renewal  of  some 
youthful  passion,  I  warrant.  (Nudging  him.) 

Sir  H.  (Aside.)  Hang  me  if  I  know  what  he’s 
driving  at ! 

Har.  She  must  have  been  very  pretty,  and  when 
one  looks  attentively  — 

Sir  H.  Where  ?  Looks  where  ? 

Har.  There,  as  you  just  catch  her  profile,  she 
really  is - 

Sir  H.  Oh— yes— she,  as  you  say,  profile - 

(Aside.)  Mercy  on  me ! 

Har.  But  speak  to  her ;  it  looks  so  odd  our  whis¬ 
pering  together. 

Sir  H.  Certainly!  (Aside.)  Here’s  a  dilemma! 
My  dear — my  dear  madam !  It  appears  you  have 
informed  my  nephew - 

Miss  L.  Yes,  my  dear  sir,  chance  brought  it 
about ;  and  so  as  I  say,  I  thought  it  better  to  tell 
him  the  whole  truth,  in  few  words  at  once,  and  so 
save  the  trouble  of  breaking  it  to  him;  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  dear  boy  received  the  intelli¬ 
gence,  shows  how  right  I  was  to  d©  so. 

Sir  H.  Quite  right,  indeed !  (Aside.)  An  excel¬ 
lent  stratagem  !  Oh,  Harry,  if  yon  knew  only  half 
our  bliss !  You  don’t  know  the  aunt  I’m  going  to 
give  you.  She’s  a  love— an  angel!  (Kisses  her 
hand.)  (Aside.)  I’d  as  soon  kiss  the  prongs  of  a 
harrow. 

Miss  L.  (Aside.)  What  a  pity  I’m  only  a  proxy  ! 

Har.  (Aside.)  An  angel!  It’s  as  well  he  should 
think  so. 

MOONY  peeps  in  c.  d. 


Come  along,  my  fine  fellow,  no  more  mystery.  The 
important  secret  is  disclosed,  and  we  all  understand 
each  other  perfectly. 

Moo.  Good  luck  to  you  then,  yon  are  just  in 
time;  for  Mr.  Surplice,  the  parson,  will  be  here 
directly,  and  I’m  just  going  to  tell  the  bride. 

(Goes  to  2  e.  r. — Miss  Longclackit  and 
Sir  Harry  Ringdove  makes  signs  to 
him.) 

Miss  L.  Bless  the  man,  is  he  blind  ?  Don’t  you 
see  me  here  ? 

Moo.  You,  ma’am! 

Sir  H.  Of  course.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Well  done 
Moony.  (Aside  to  him.)  Fool,  be  quiet ! 

Moo.  Fool!  Sure  I  don’t  mean  you,  ma’am;  I 
mean  the  young  lady. 

Sir  H.  You  blundering  dog,  get  out. 

Moo.  Och,  murder !  have  I  put  my  foot  in  it 
again?  [Exit  r. 

Har.  (Aside.)  Eh !  what  do  I  hear — a  youuf 
lady  ?  a 


Sir  H.  Well,  Harry,  the  only  drawback  to  this 
day  s  happiness  now,  is  the  idea  of  your  not  bein" 
present  at  the  ceremony. 

Har.  Not  present,  my  dear  uncle!  I  would  not 
be  absent  for  the  world. 


Sir  H.  My  dear  boy,  consider ;  if  Messrs.  Dabble, 
Smash,  and  Co.  should  have  stopped  before  you 
an  ive,  think  of  the  loss  of  my  five  thousand 
pounds. 
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Ear.  Five  thousand!  Why  you  said  nine  thou- 

“sir'H.  Was  it  nine?  True, -a  reason  for  still 
greater  despatch.  Here  arc  jour  oredenttals^^  } 

Ear  Well,  then,  I'll  not  lose  an  instant.  (Crosses 
to  r.)  '  Good  bye,  my  dear  uncle  and  aunt.for  a 
short  time.  I’m  oil  at  once.  (Aside.)  Not  one 
peg  do  I  stir  till  I’ve  found  the  key  to  this 

mystery*  [Exit,  R. 

Sir  H.  Pheugh !  he  is  gone  at  last.  Ha !  ha !  ha ! 
Miss  L.  Ha !  ha !  ha ! 

Re-enter  HARRY,  hastily ;  they  check  themselves. 

Ear.  Mv  hat,  my  hat!  Once  more  goodbye. 
(Aside.)  They  were  laughing  at  me ;  I  thought  as 
much  -  but  let  them  dread  the  vengeance  of  an  ill- 

used  nephew.  [Exit,  R. 

Sir  E.  How  he  frightened  me !  I  felt  as  if  I  had 

picked  a  pocket.  , 

Miss  L.  Never  mind,  wre  ve  got 

tr Sir  H.°r 11  Vnot  be  a  moment;  all  obstacles  are 
now  removed,  and,  in  an  hour  s  time,  I  shall  be  the 
happiest  fellow  alive.  2  e.  l 

Miss  L  Upon  my  word  it  has  required  some 
skilful  manoeuvring  to  bring  matters  right.  Stupid 
old  man!— I’ve  no  patience  with  him,  and  it  it 
wasn’t  for  his  money,  I  wouldn’t  tolerate  him  . 
moment.  Why  didn’t  he  bring  up  his  nephew  as  I 
have  my  niece.  Children  have  no  right  to  a  will 
of  their  own,  they  should  be  seen,  not  heard,  My 
Cissy,  like  her  mother,  grandmother,  and  great¬ 
grandmother  before  her— but  time  flies 


rid  of  him  for  a 


say  a  word  to  you,  Moony.  Come  here  quick  and 
listen  with  all  your  ears,  for  I  haven  t  a  commit 
to  lose,  and  what  I  have  to  say  is  ot  vital  import 
anco  Moouy,  I  throw  urysclf  on  ^ur  mercy!  I 
am  sacrificed — I  am  a  victim!  Butthercsno 
time  to  tell  you  my  sorrows  now-only  one  ques 
tion.  Answer  me  quickly,  or  it  may  be  too  late  • 
I  heard  a  voice  in  this  room  not  a  moment  ago. 
Tell  me-oh,  tell  me  ’.—did  my  ears  deceive  me,  or 
was  R  he-my  guardian  angel-my  life-my  love- 
come  to  snatch  me  from  the  gulf  of  ^spair  into 
which  I  am  about  to  be  precipitated?  Quick 

qUMoo'.  Stop-stop!  Don’t  go  pouring  the  words 
into  me  that  way,  like  bullets  out  of  a  steam  gun, 
or  you’ll  crack  the  tenpenny  of  my  ear !  Dumb, 

^Cec^Hush !— not  so  loud !  Let  me  see  that  all  s 

(Runs  to  door,  perps  in— Moony  to  the 
other.) 


Enter 


CECILIA,  R.  2  e. 

Have  you  been  very  impatient, 


Moo 

Ear 

Moo. 


Enter  HARRY,  c.  D. 

A  chip  of  the  old  block,  I  find 


What  does  this 


Very  nice  indeed ! 
dear  ? 

Miss  L.° Good  girl ;  you  have  selected  the  flowers 
for  the  bouquet  ? 

Miss  L.^Ihen  I’ll  just  go  and  tie  them  up.  Stay 
here  till  I  come  back. 

Miss  L?SStop,  though— I’m  in  such  a  bustle. 
Moony  !  Have  you  soon  Moony  z 

SssNL°:  Moony!  (Enter  MOONY.)  Let  me 
know  the  moment  Sir  Harry  is  ready— and  do 
hurry  him,  there’s  a  good  soul!  Ah !  you  want 
me  to  look  after  you  all.  You’re  a  happy  girl, 

Cissy# 

Miss  L?  You  are  a  darling,  sweet,  obedient  child 
—never  chatttering  —  no  will  but  that  of 
narents  •  but,  like  your  aunt,  a  person  of  few 
words,  and  like  your  mother,  grandmother,  and 
Bless  me!  I’m  forgetting  the  flowers  . 

Moo.  Poor  young  lady  !  there’s  not  much  chance 
of  her  chattering  while  that  parched  pea  of  an 
aunt  L  popping  about  bet !  W«my  gomg.) 

Cec.  MOOUJ^  round,  peeps  tkr ougJi 

door,  andbeckons  him  to  her.) 

Moo.  She’s  making  signals,  sure.  Is  she  dumb 

iQCoc.nMwny-(as  rapidly  as  possible)-!  want  to 


Moony ! 

Mr.  Harry ! 

Cec.  Harry  ! 

Ear.  Cecilia !  —  you  here  ? 

me§ec.  Oh,  Harry,  Harry,  you  have  fallen  from  the 
clouds!  I  know  not  how  to  tell  you  the  time  is 
short— you  must  save  me !  Moony,  keep  watch, 
there’s  a  dear  Moony  !  You  remember  my  abrupt 
departure  from  Harrowgate  ? — no  time  even  to  let 
vou  know  of  it— no  means  of  even  sending  yon  a 
line.  I  was  sent  for  home  at  an  hour’s  notice  by 
my  aunt,  Miss  Longclackit. 

Ear.  Miss  Longclackit  your  aunt  ? 

Cec.  Hold  your  tongue,  dear  Harry !  Indeed 
there’s  no  time  for  questions ! 

Ear.  Good  heavens !  your  aunt  going  to  marry 
my  uncle ! 

Cec.  Nonsense! 

Ear.  Well,  but - 

Cec.  Now,  dearest  Harry,  if  you  love  me !  (Puts 
her  hand  on  his  mouth.)  There’s  no  getting  111  a 
word  for  you,  I  declare !  I  could  cry !  On  reach¬ 
ing  home,  I  found  that  an  offer  had  been  made  for 
my  hand  in  marriage.  Conceive  my  joy  at  hearing 
the  name  of  Harry  Ringdove ! 

Ear.  What  do  I  hear  ?  Are  you,  then - 

Cec.  Hush!  Now  do  — you  must!  Concealing 
my  rapture  from  my  severe  aunt— for  I  dared  not 
confess  that  we  had  so  often  met  without  her 
knowledge— I  joyfully  set  out  with  her  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  my  future  husband.  How  my 
heart  beat  as  I  entered  this  house,  now  nearly  a 
month  ago !  I  listened  for  your  well-known  elastic, 
step,  and  when,  instead  of  my  own  Harry,  I  saw 
your  uncle  hobble  out  to  meet  me,  need  I  say,  I 
fell  fainting  into  the  arms  of  my  aunt. 

Ear.  So,  then,  the  murder’s  out !  I  knew  I  was 
deceived!  Courage,  my  dearest  Cecilia — courage! 
You  are  not  married  yet,  and  it  shall  be  my  fault 
now  if  you  become  the  wife  of  another.  But  the 
moments  are  precious.  Run  to  your  aunt — delay 
her  as  much  as  possible — and  be  sure  you  let  no 
change  of  manner  awaken  her  suspicions. 

Cec.  Dear  Harry,  I  said  you  were  my  guardian 
angel!  I’ll  run  to  her  immediately,  and,  tired  as 
I  am  of  acting  the  hateful  part  of  a  hypocrite,  I 
will  again  put  a  chain  on  my  tongue. 


90 


when  once  at 
have  the  first 

you  are  antici- 


A  plan 
’Tis  a 
accom- 


Har.  Do — do! 

Cec.  But  I  warn  you,  Harry, 
liberty,  I  expect,  in  return,  to 
twelve  months’  talk  all  to  myself 
Har.  With  all  my  heart;  but 

?°ur  firsTt  garter’s  allowance.  Close  those 
myseH  °r  1  Sliadl  1)6  0,3'lig,ecl  to  seal  them  up 

lir£ec\  .rf,here>  1  have  done — I  trust  all  to  you.  Oh, 

wW  +iffeient  Ere  “y  feelings  at  this  moment  to 

2  aQ  h°?v  Yg0  !  AU  h°Pe  then  had 

ovpr  iff’  d  n°.Y-r.0h’  dear  me ! — 1  could  jump 
over  the  moon  with  joy,  and _ 

[ Checks  herself  at  a  sign  from  Harry, 
and  walks  demurely  into  her  aunt’s 
room. 

Har.  There’s  no  time  for  deliberation, 
has  already  flashed  across  my  brain 
romantic  one;  but,  iwith  skill,  may  be 
plished.  Moony ! 

Moo ,  Your  honour! 

Har.  Were  you  ever  in  love  ? 

Moo.  Never. 

Har.  Were  you  ever  in  debt  ? 

Moo.  Often. 

Har.  Then  you  know  the  value  of  money  ? 

Moo.  Don’t  I!  I  have  a  good  estate  myself,  only 
the  right  owner  keeps  me  out  of  it.  J 

Har.  Were  you  ever  at  school? 

Moo.  I  was,  sir ;  but  I  didn’t  bite  on  to  learning 
—it  is  not  every  man’s  nose  that  will  make  a 
shoeing-horn. 

Har.  You  can  read,  at  any  rate  ? 

Moo.  Is  it  read  ?  I  believe  you !  Haven’t  I  read 
scores  of  books,  whether  I  could  or  no,  full  of 
words  as  hard  as  flint  stones  ? 

Har.  Look  at  this  note. 

Moo.  It’s  a  fifty  pounder,  bless  its  good-looking 
countenance !  B 

Har.  What  do  you  think  of  it  ? 

Moo.  I  think  it’s  better  to  have  than  to  hear  of 
any  day.  ’ 

Har  Do  everything  I  bid  you  for  the  next  hour, 

and  it  s  yours.  * 

Moo.  It’s  too  good  an  offer  to  say  no  to.  I’m 
not  the  man  to  put  whiskey  in  a  pitcher  and  throw 
stones  at  it. 

Har.  Transfer  your  fidelity  from  uncle  to 

nephew. 

Moo.  And  if  he  turns  me  out  of  his  service  ? 

Har.  I  will  take  you  into  mine. 

Moo.  That’s  enough ;  he  has  brought  it  on  him¬ 
self.  I  have  advised  him  long  enough;  but  you 
may  as  well  try  to  swallow  London,  and  wash  it 
down  with  the  Thames,  as  convince  him. 

Har.  Where  is  he  ? 

Moo.  In  his  dressing-room,  making  himself  as 
spruce  as  an  onion  for  the  wedding. 

. Har-  You  have  free  access  to  that  room  at  all 
times  ? 

Moo.  In  and  out  like  a  dog  in  a  fair. 

Har.  Hood.  Now  tell  me,  has  Sir  Harry  received 
any  letter  to-day  from  London  ? 

Moo.  Devil  a  one,  nor  this  week. 

Har.  That  will  do  ;  get  me  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
and  a  secret  corner  to  write  in. 

Moo.  I’ll  do  that  same.  Hurrah!  I  said  you 
were  the  boy ;  the  ould  aunt  will  cry  her  eyes  out 
and  to  see  her  do  that  would  be  as  great  a  pity  as 
to  see  a  goose  go  barefoot. 

.  Har.  Now  then,  to  execute  my  plan  ;  since  deceit 
is  the  order  of  the  day,  good  uncle  of  mine,  any 
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1  stratagem  is  justifiable.  My  wits  against  yours ; 
so  come  along,  Moony  ;  no  more  talking,  but  let’s 
to  work. 

Moo.  Ay,  ay,  sir,  I  know;  talk’s  only  talk,  but 
it  s  the  duck  lays  the  eggs. 

[Exeunt,  R.  h. 

Enter  SIR  HARRY,  from  his  room,  l.  h.  2  e. 

Sir  H  Five  minutes  more,  and  I  shall  be  the 
nusband  of  one  of  the  sweetest  girls  in  Christen¬ 
dom.  Now  am  I  an  old  fool,  or  am  I  not  ?  time 
only  can  show— but  what  time  have  I  ?— pshaw ! 
I  m  only  sixty,  and  I  may  live  to  be  a  hundred’ 
tor  anything  I  know  to  the  contrary.  The  worst 
pait  of  the  affair  is  the  deceit  practised  upon  poor 
Harry— he  11  never  forgive  me,  nor  shall  I  myself  ; 
it  is  all  that  odious  Miss  Longclackit’s  fault.  If 
ever  I  hated  a  woman  on  earth !  If  ever  I— but 
it  s  useless  to  think  about  it ;  the  mischief’s  done  * 
he  is  at  this  moment  half-way  to  London ;  the 
time  is  arrived  for  the  ceremony,  and  nothing  now 
can  prevent  my  happiness,  but - 

Enter  MOONY,  b. 


Moo.  A  letter. 

.  Sil'H •  No  letters  to-day.  Moony,  my  boy  •  this 
devif^  °f  pleasure’  and  a11  letters  may  go  to  the 

Moo.  But  this  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

taken^iace. mUSt  W&lt  tlU  affcer  th°  cei'emou.V  lias 

“J0“  read“-  tl<! 

J0U  meau?  <Snatch*s 

I  V  Mo0i. i.  Mr-  Harry— a  man  on  horseback 

fl'om  t.he  vi.lla?e,  galloped  all  the  way. 

potatoes  m  Steammg  like  a  dish  of  hot 

Sir  H.  “  Private  and  immediate. Mv  dearest 
nncle  as  you  value  your  future  happiness  ride 
over  here  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  have  S 
obtained  intelligence  respecting  your  intended 
bride,  that  must  prevent  your  marrying  her  at 

least  for  the  present - ”  Good  heavens  ! 

Moo.  He  bites  like  a  hungry  gudgeon. 
oir  H.  I  will  wait  at  the  Stag’s  Head  inn  ” 
the  Stag’s  Head !  I  tremble  all  over— “  till  vour 
arrival.  Breathe  not  a  word  to  any  living  foul 
but  join  me  immediately.  Your  affectionate 
nephew.”  Bless  my  soul !  what  shall  I  do  P  some 
dreadful  calamity  awaits  me.  Moony,  come  here 

Moo.  The  Stag’s  Head? 

^SJrA?l  (Wincing.)  Yes,  the  Stag’s  Head.  Now 
the  distance  being  little  more  than  a  mile  I  can 
mount  the  horse  of  the  man  who  hrm/Af  £ 
letter,  m  half  an  hour  gallop  there  and  back  •  and 
if  you  manage  matters  skilfully  here,  no  one  need 
even  suspect  my  absence.  eed 

Moo.  I  m  awake  :  he  that  has  only  one  eve  still 
he  sees  the  better  for  it.-In  course;  l”m  to  let  the 
ladies  know  you’re  gone  ?  ’  ine 

Sir  H.  Not  for  your  life ! 

Moo.  Och!  it’s  well  you  told  me  tint*  +i,OTT 
SlSirreHaN  in  th0il’  ^ative  ignorance  for  me  then7 

Sir  H.  Now,  my  faithful  Moony,  manage  tn 
«  veit  their  suspicion  till  my  return :  and  I’ll  make 
X  pounds  tor  y„„r  cW 

Moo.  It’s  a  bargain. 
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Sir  H.  Go  then,  and  contrive  to  get  the  horse  to 
the  park  gate,  without  any  one’s  seeing  you,  and  I 
will  join  you  there. 

Moo.  (Aside.)  We’ll  succeed,  or  we’ll  give  him  a 
fright  any  how  ;  a  blow  from  a  frying-pan  blacks 
one,  though  it  mayn’t  hurt. 

[Exit  Moony,  R. 

Sir  II.  Now  then  to  sift  this  mysterious  affair. 
Pheugh!  if  the  troubles  and  anxieties  I  have 
endured  tlii3  morning  be  a  foretaste  of  the  plea¬ 
sures  of  wedlock,  I  shall  certainly  die  of  joy 
before  the  end  of  the  first  week. 

[Exit,  R.  1  e.,  hastily  on  hearing  MISS 
LONGCLACKIT  enter  r.,  CECILIA 
following. 

Miss  L.  Sir  Harry,  Sir  Harry,  the  clock  is 
striking  six !  Bless  the  man,  how  he  ran  out  of 
the  room !  what  a  singular  old  gentleman  !  I  hope 
all  is  safe  with  him.  I  declare  I  feel  uneasy^  for 
positively  I  do  think  he  avoided  me — there  s  a 
cheerfulness  about  my  niece  too,  that — here. 
Moony !  I’ll  have  a  few  words  with  him. 

Enter  MOONY,  R. 

Six  o’clock,  Moony,  I  hope  your  master  is  ready  ? 

Moo.  For  the  wedding?  Och,  ready  enough, 
no  fear.  He  is  in  as  great  a  hurry  as  Tim  Fogarty, 
who  ate  his  breakfast  over-night  to  save  time  m 
the  morning.  '  „  ,  ,,  , 

Miss  L.  Where  is  he  gone?  Why  doesn  t  he 

come?  .  , 

Moo.  Is  it  where  is  he  gone,  or  why  doesn  t  he 
come  you’d  be  asking  ? 

Miss  L.  (Aside.)  He  is  confused.  Moony,  look 
me  in  the  face. 

Moo.  I  do. 

Miss  L.  Will  the  marriage  take  place  to-day  ? — 
no  prevarication. 

Moo.  Take  place  !  is  it  take  place  you  mean  ? 

Miss  L.  You  are  prevaricating. 

Moo.  I  prevaricating  !  How  can  I,  when  I  don’t 
even  know  the  meaning  of  the  term  ? 

Miss  L.  I  am  a  -woman  of  few  words ;  can  you 
answer  a  plain  question  ? 

Moo.  Depends  upon  circumstances. 

Miss  L.  There’s  only  one  way.  Is  that  a  ten- 
pound  note  ? 

Moo.  It  is.  ,  ,  ,  , 

Miss  L.  If  the  ceremony  be  concluded,  and  my 
niece  bear  the  name  of  Ringdove  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  that  note  is  yours. 

Moo.  The  name  of  Ringdove  ?  It’s  as  good  as  m 
my  pocket.  ,  . 

Miss  L.  I’d  have  given  ten  times  the  sum  tor 

‘f'TlQ'f’  QQ11  T*fl  T1  PP 

Moo.  Why  didn’t  you  say  so?  you  should  have 
had  it  at  the  price.  . 

Miss  L.  Then,  Cecilia,  the  happy  moment  is  at 
hand ;  but  where’s  your  bouquet  ?  Poor  girl,  you 
can’t  remember  anything  in  the  midst  of  your 
rapture.  Ah,  it’s  well  you  have  your  aunty  to  look 
after  you.  [Exit  into  room,  r.  2  e. 

Cec.  Rapture,  indeed!  Moony  ( very  quickly), 
my  aunt  has  promised  you  ten  pounds  if  I  am 
married  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ? 

Moo.  No,  if  you  bear  the  name  of  Ringdove. 

Cec.  The  same  thing.  Prevent  my  becoming  Sir 
Harry’s  wife,  and  I’ll  give  you  double  that  sum. 

Moo.  I’ll  take  it. 

-Re-enter  MISS  LONGCLACKIT,  R.  2  e.,  with 
ho  uquet. 

Miss  L.  Here  it  is,  dear,  give  me  your  hand; 


and  now  take  example  by  your  mother,  grand¬ 
mother,  and  great  grandmother  before  you ; 
suppress  your  emotion,  raise  your  head,  drop  your 
eyes,  and  follow  me.  (Aside.)  Moony,  don’t  forget, 
ten ! 

Moo.  Never  fear  me,  ma’am. 

Cec.  (Aside.)  Moony,  remember — twenty. 

Moo.  You  may  take  your  oath  of  it. 

(Exeunt  C.  door. 

Trade  looks  up  :  och,  murder,  if  I  had  but  kept  a 
little  knowledge  of  arithmetic  by  me ;  sure  I’ve 
forgotten  more  than  most  people  ever  know.  Let  s 
see,  it’s  only  addition  I’m  thinking,  fifty  pounds 
from  the  nephew  to  get  the  uncle  out  of  the  way- 
twenty  from  the  uncle  to  assist  him  in  falling  into 
the  nephew’s  scheme;  that’s  seventy;  ten  from 
the  aunt,  if  the  niece  bears  the  name  of  Ringdove 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  that’s  eighty ;  and  twenty 
from  the  niece  if  I  prevent  her  from  becoming  Sir 
Harry’s  wife,  just  makes  up  £100;  now,  if  I  can 
manage  all  this,  I  shall  have  got  through  my  work 
well— like  Terence  Doherty,  the  glazier,  when  he 
fell  through  the  skylight. 

[Exit  c.  D. 

»  Sir  H.  (Without  R.  h.)  Moony!  Moony!  where 
are  you  all,  where  are  the  unworthy  impostors  ? 

Enter  SIR  HARRY, 

Scandalous,  barefaced  imposition.  Oh,  Harry, 
Harry,  what  a  situation  I  should  have  been  in  at 
this  moment,  but  for  you.  How  lucky  I  determined 
to  go  to  the  Stag’s  Head  before  the  ceremony  !  let 
me  see  the  letter  again :  “  My  dear  uncle,  fearing 
that  the  slightest  delay  might  be  fatal  to  your 
interests,  in  the  affair  of  Dabble,  Smash,  and  Co., 
I  relinquish  my  intention  of  waiting  your  arrival 
here.  Prepare  yourself  for  a  severe  blow ;  you 
would  have  deceived  me,  but  alas,  you  have  deceived 
yourself  ;  your  intended  wife  is  already  married  to 
another!” — a  pretty  discovery — execrable  Long- 
clackit,  not  unjustly  did  I  hate  you — but  my 
vengeance  shall  be  terrible — Moony  ! 

Enter  MOONY,  c.  d. 

Moo.  Your  honour!  (Aside.)  He  looks  as  angry 
as  if  he  was  vexed.  Ah!  good  luck  to  me,  I’m 
happy  to  see  your  honour  back,  for  I  couldn’t  have 
kept  them  ignorant  much  longer,  and  then  I’d 
have  lost  the  twenty  pounds  your  honour’s  libe¬ 
rality  promised  me. 

Sir  H.  True— there.  (Gives  money.)  Now,  send 
Miss  Longclackit  to  me  instantly. 

Moo  I’ve  nailed  twenty  to  begin  with,  at  all 
events,  if  I  get  no  more ;  only  one  meal  a  day  is 
better  than  a  thump  on  the  back  with  a  stone. 

[Exit  Moony  c.  d. 

Sir  H.  Now  for  it,  I  must  behave  with  dignity, 
the  lover  is  gone,  the  magistrate  remains. 

Enter  MISS  LONGCLACKIT  and  MOODY,  c.  d. 

Miss  M.  I  shall  go  wild  with  delight,  I  quite 
trembled  lest  it  should  never  come  to  pass ;  there, 
my  faithful  Moony,  you  see  I’m  as  good  as  my 
word,  all  my  anxiety  is  now  at  an  end.  (Gives  him 
money.)  There! 

Moo.  And  ten  makes  thirty ;  long  life  to  you, 
ma’am,  that’s  about  the  last  I’ll  e'rer  get  from  her. 
So  when  the  shoulder  of  mutton'^  going  it’s  as  well 
to  take  a  slice. 

[Exit  Moony,  R. 

Sir  El.  Madam,  your  obedient  servant  ? 

Miss  L.  Eh !  bless  me,  how  you  frightened  me. 
What,  have  you  left  Cecilia  ? 
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Sir  H.  For  ever ! 

Miss  L.  Sir  Harry — why - - 

Sir  H.  Vile  impostor,  that  you  are— dare  you 
look  me  in  the  face,  after  your  atrocious  con¬ 
duct  ? 

Miss  L.  Sir  Harry,  a  few  words - 

Sir  H.  Silence,  woman,  and  tremble !  I  know 
all— your  niece— your  quiet— demure  Saint  Cecilia 

— is— and  you  know  it - 

Miss  L.  Mercy  on  me— what  ? 

Sir  H.  Married,  madam— married  ' 

|  Miss  L.  Well,  and  what  then  ? 

Sir  H.  What  then  ? 

MissL.  Was  it  not  to  add  to  your  happiness  ? 

,r  Add  to  my  happiness,  patience  befriend 
me !  and  you,  coolly,  knowing  her  to  be  already 
mai  nea,  have  the  impudence  to  come  to  me 
and - 

Miss  L.  Impudence !  Sir  Harry !  I  can  bear  as 
much  as  most  females,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from 
putting  in  a  few  words.  Have  you  not  raised 
Heaven  and  earth  to  bring  about  a  match  with  my 
niece?  have  I  not  worked  for  you  heart  and  soul, 
contending  against  her  evident  aversion  to  you  ? 
Sir  H.  Eh  !  aversion!  What’s  this  I  hear  ? 

Miss  L.  When  I  say — that  is — nay,  since  it  has 
slipped  out,  I  will  not  deny  it.  I  repeat — her 
aversion  to  you. 

Sir  H.  So,  so  ;  another  timely  discovery. 

Miss  L.  And  now  that  I  have  brought  this  about 
for  you— now  that  you  are  married— — 

Sir  H.  Not  yet— not  yet— thank  Heaven ! 

Miss  L.  Not  yet !  Why,  what  does  the  creature 
mean  ? 

Sir  H.  No,  no ;  to  commit  matrimony  is  rash 

enough ;  but  with  open  eyes  to  commit  bigamv - 

Miss  L.  I  shall  faint— my  poor  Cecilia !  Have 
you,  then,  another  wife? 

Sir  H.  Eh  !  no,  no ;  I  don’t  mean  bigamy.  I 
mean  hang  me  if  I  know  what.  I  mean  to  marry 
a  married  woman ! 

Miss  L.  A  married  woman !  Cecilia  ?  Absurd  ! 
Sir  H.  Absurd !  Why  didn’t  you  admit  it  your¬ 
self,  and  ask  me  calmly,  what  then  ? 

Miss  L.  Pshaw  !  Don’t  be  ridiculous,  Sir  Harry ; 
you  know  I  alluded  to  no  other  husband  than  your¬ 
self. 

Sir  H.  Don’t  attempt  to  prevaricate,  madam, 
nor  hope  that  I  ever  will  make  her  my  wife. 

Miss  L.  Ever  will !  Why,  haven’t  you  ?  Did  not 
Mr.  Surplice  join  your  hands  before  us  all,  not  two 
minutes  ago,  in  the  drawing-room  ? 

Sir  H.  You’ll  tell  me  next  I  am  in  the  drawing¬ 
room  at  this  very  moment. 

Miss  L.  It’s  no  use  talking  to  you,  I  see. 
Moony ! 

Enter  MOONY,  c.  d. 

Miss  L.  Send  my  niece  to  me  immediately  ! 

Moo.  She  is  in  the  drawing-room  with  Sir  Harry 

- Och,  murder  !  what’s  that  ?  Master  of  mine, 

how  you  frightened  me! 

Sir  U.  What  does  the  booby  mean  ?  Why  don’t 
you  do  as  you  are  bid  ? 

Moo.  Sure  I’m  going.  How  ever  did  you  manage 
to  get  here?  ( Looks  off  centre.)  Miss  Cecilia,  you 
are  wanted,  if  you  please. 

Enter  CECILIA,  c. 

Cec.  Dear  good  faithful  Moony ;  there,  take  the 
twenty  pounds  I  promised  you,  aud  a  thousand 
blessings  into  the  bargain— but  hush ! 

(Walks  down  demure! y.) 
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Moo.  You’re  an  angel,  miss,  and  twenty  is  fifty. 

[Exit,  c.  d‘ 

Cec.  Did  you  send  for  me,  aunt?  Law,  Sir 
Harry,  how  you  frightened  me  ? 

Sir  H.  I  seem  to  frighten  all  the  family ! 

Cec.  How  could  yon  manage  to  get  here  ? 

Sir  H.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Cec.  Why,  I  quitted  you  this  moment  in  the 
drawing-room. 

Sir  H.  I !  I  have  never  left  this  spot ! 

Cec.  Oh,  fie,  naughty  man !  Didn’t  you  give  me 
a  kiss,  and  call  me  your  dear,  darling  little  wife  ? 

Sir  H.  Fire  and  fury  !  let  this  foolery  have  an 
end.  Moony  1 

Enter  MOONY,  c. 

Moo.  Och,  murder  !  There  you  are  again  ! 

Sir  H.  I  shall  go  mad  !  Come  here ! 

Moo.  Here,  you  are  not  here;  you’re  in  the 
drawing-room.  I’ll  go  and  see  once  more. 

Sir  H.  Nonsense,  Moony! 

Harry  (Within,  calls.)  Moony! 

_  (All  stand  astonished.) 

Sir  H.  What  voice  was  that  ? 

(Cecilia  peeps  through  doors  in  centre.) 
Harry  (Within.)  Wha^  voice  was  that  ? 

Cec.  Eh,  do  I  see  clear? — yes,  here  comes  my 
real  husband. 

"  [Exit  Cecilia. 

Miss  L.  Her  real  husband !  Am  I  on  my  head  or 
my  heels  ? 

Sir  H.  Her  real  husband — oh,  oh  !  this,  madam, 
you  did  not  expect.  Now  comes  my  triumph ! 
Throw  open  the  folding  doors,  Moony,  and  usher 
them  in.  (Moony  throws  open  the  doors.) 

Enter  CECILIA  and  HARRY,  who  is  dressed  as  a 
facsimile  of  Sir  Harry. — Tableau. 

Sir  H.  What  do  I  see  ? 

Har.  What  do  I  see  ? 

Sir  H.  Can  I  believe  my  eyes  ? 

Har.  Can  I  believe  my  eyes  ? 

Cec.  Dear  husband, 'defend  me  from  that  im¬ 
postor. 

Miss  L.  I  was  sure  he  was  a  swindler  from  the 
first. 

Sir  H.  Silence,  woman ! 

Har.  Silence,  man !  this  is  the  most  impudent 
attempt  I  ever  witnessed.  Know,  fellow,  that  I  am 
a  magistrate,  and  instantly  shall  give  orders  to 
have  you  secured.  Moony  ! 

Moo.  Your  honour ! 

Sir  H  Why,  Mooney,  surely— (Kicks  him  back.) 
Har.  Silence,  rascal ! 

sinner  H°Uld  y°U1'  ton°ue>  y°u  terrible  ould 

Ha i .  I  11  step  into  my  room  and  sign  his  mittimus. 
Farewell,  ladies,  for  a  short  time. 

Sii  H.  Ay,  ay,  for  a  short  time,  shorter  than  you 
leckon  upon;  we  shall  soon  see  who  is  the  im¬ 
postor. 

Har.  We  shall  soon  see  who  is  the  impostor. 

Sir  H.  Farewell. 

Har.  Farewell.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  a  month  at  the 
treadmill,  that’s  all. 

Sir  H.  A  month  at  the  treadmill.  Ha !  ha^ha ! 
damnation  !  hang  me,  if  this  does  not  surpass  all  I 
ever  heard  of,  that  execrable  Longclackit  is  some¬ 
how  worked  up  in  the  business.  If  ever  I  hated  a 
woman ! — but  no  matter. 

Miss  L.  Now,  my  good  man,  I  am  a  woman  of 
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few  words,  but  say  what  I  mean ;  and  I  will  give 
you  a  piece  of  advice ! 

Sir  U.  One  moment — that  one  of  us  is  an  im¬ 
postor  is  evident,  but  before  I  am  condemned,  let 
me,  at  least,  have  a  chance  of  proving  my  inno¬ 
cence. 

Miss  L.  Well,  sir,  ridiculous  as  the  contest  must 
be  between  a  detected  impostor  and  a  person  of 
Sir  Harry’s  acknowledged  position  in  the  county 
between  a  swindler  and  a  magistrate,  I  am  ready 
to  listen  to  a  few  -words. 

Sir  U.  I  will  just  take  the  liberty  of  locking  this 
door,  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  my  double. 

(Lochs  c.  d.) 
[Miss  L.  leads  Cec.  into  door,  r.  h. 
Moo.  That  is  but  fair  ;  a4ox  shouldn’t  be  one  of 
the  jury  at  a  goose’s  trial. 

Sir  H.  First,  then,  madam,  a  word  with  my 
servant,  which,  perhaps,  may  save  all  further 
trouble.  Moony,  come  here ! 

Moo.  What’s  the  matter,  ould  gentleman  ? 

Sir  E.  Look  me  well  in  the  face. 

Moo.  I  do ;  and  devil  an  uglier  I  ever  see. 

Sir  U.  I’ll  break  your  head,  you  rascal,  if  you 
are  impertinent ;  am  I  not  your  master,  Sir  Harry 
Ringdove? 

Moo.  Och,  murder  !  you  my  master  ?  Be  quiet 
wid  you  ;  what’s  the  use  of  trying  it  on  ?  every¬ 
body  sees  through  you;  and  when  all  men  agree 
that  you’re  an  ass,  it’s  time  to  bray. 

Sir  H.  Moony ! 

Moo.  Do  you  think  I  don’t  know  my  dear,  kind, 
timid,  ould  master,  from  such  au  angry,  swagger¬ 
ing,  noisy,  curmudgeon  as  you  ?  You’d  better  take 
a  dagger,  and  drown  yourself  at  once. 

Sir'll.'  Zounds  and  the  devil !  perhaps  these 
letters  may  assist  me  better.  (Gives  them.)  They 
are  from  my  nephew,  madam ;  my  much  injured 

nephew.  ,  ,  „ 

Miss  L.  These  are  not  written  by  the  nephew  of 
Sir  Harry  Ringdove. 

Sir  II.  No,  don’t  I  know  the  hand  of  my  own 
boy  ? 

Miss  L.  Your  own  boy— the  man  who  would  dare 
to  present  himself  in  so  impudent  a  manner,  would 
not  hesitate  to  counterfeit  a  couple  of  letters. 

Sir  E.  Egad,  they’ll  want  to  hang  me  for  forgery 
next !  Moony,  didn’t  you  eive  me  one  yourself  ? 
Moo.  I?— he’ll  lie  through  a  two-inch  deal 

board.  „ 

Miss  L.  I  am  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Harry  Ringdove 
would  not  have  stooped  to  so  paltry  a  fabrication 
as  this  imputed  marriage.  Poor  Cecilia!  she 
marry,  indeed,  without  my  consent !  It  is  plain 
you  never  could  have  known  her,  her  mother,  or 

her  grandmother,  or - 

Sir  R.  I  give  it  up.  I’m  justly  punished  for  my 
duplicity.  "For  that  unworthy  girl’s  sake  have  I 
sacrificed  my  dear  Harry,  the  noblest  of  nephews; 
poor  kind  old  Mrs.  Coddlepate,  the  most  devoted 
of  housekeepers  ;  given  up  snuff — left  off  smoking 
— cut  off  my  pigtail !  But  what’s  to  be  done .  to 
be  robbed  of  my  name— my  person— my  identity  ! 
will  no  one  speak  for  me  ?  Oh !  Harry — Harry 
what  would  I  not  give  to  have  you  here ! 

Enter  HARRY  in  his  own  dress,  R.  H. 

Ear.  What  would  you  give,  governor  ? 

(Pause.) 

Sir  H.  There— there— he  owns  me— I  am  in  my 
senses  after  all. 

Ear.  You’re  going  out  of  them  I  should  say. 


What’s  the  meaning  of  this  joy  ?  any  good  news 

from  Dabble,  Smash,  and  Co.  ?  .  ,.  . 

Sir  H.  My  dear  Harry!  you  re  just  m  time  to 
save  me,  perhaps  from  a  horse-pond. 

Ear.  My  dear  uncle!  _  „  . _ 

Miss  L.  One  question,  Mr.  Harry  Ringdove. 
(Earry  crosses  to  l.)  Are  these  your  letters  ? 

Ear.  Madam,  they  are.  .  . 

Miss  L.  How !  do  you  dare  to  insinuate  that  my 
niece  has  any  other  husband  than  your  uncle,  bir 

Harry  Ringdove !  .  . 

Ear.  I  do,  madam,  and  will  prove  it  if  neces- 


Sir  E.  There— there— I  triumph !  your  proof, 
Harry,  my  boy— your  proof ! 

Ear.  I  have  it  in  my  pocket.  ... 

Miss  L.  What  can  he  mean !— what  is  your 

proof? 

Ear.  Her  marriage  certificate ! 

Sir  E.  (To  Miss  Longclackit.)  Poor  Cecilia  !  She 
marry  without  my  consent  indeed !  I  dare  say  her 
mother,  her  grandmother,  and  her  great  giand- 
motlier  did  the  same  :  but  who  is  he  ?— where  is 

he  ?  ....... 

Moo.  You  just  now  locked  him  m  the  drawmg- 

Sir  E.  Just  as  I  suspected !  Come  forth  thou 
mirror  of  magistrates  !  bring  in  your  mittimus! 
a  month  at  the  treadmill,  that’s  all.  Go  throw 
open  the  doors  again.  Moony,  you  rascal,  and  let 
us  see  this  redoutable  justice  of  the  quorum. 

(Moony  unlocks  doors,  c.,  throws  them 
open,  discovers  an  arm-chair,  with 
Sir  Earry’ s  wig,  coat,  hoots,  &c.,  &c ., 
on  it. 

Sir  E.  Eh !  what  do  I  see  ? 

Ear.  All  that  remains  of  the  late  Sir  Harry 
Ringdove.  „  .  . 

Sir  E.  (Stands  like  a  statue  for  a  moment.)  Will 

anybody -  .....  »  ., 

Ear.  I  will.  My  dear  uncle,  behold  the  fruits 

of  deceit ! 

Enter  CECILIA,  R.  2  e. 

This  is  the  young  lady  I  spoke  to  you  of  this  morn¬ 
ing.  I  told  you  I  loved  her— you  advised  me  to 
marry  her ;  it  seems  you  loved  her  also,  which  I 
knew  not ;  by  an  unworthy  stratagem,  you  tried 
to  get.  "id  of  me.  Cau  you  blame  me  for  adopting 
it  in  my  turn  to  get  rid  of  you?  You  failed— I 
succeeded  ;  and  at  the  precise  moment  you  intended 
to  favour  me  by  marrying  Cecilia  for  me,  I,  pre¬ 
suming  on  my  strong  family  resemblance,  took  the 
liberty  of  borrowing  your  suit  of  clothes,  and  saved 
you  the  trouble. 

Sir  E.  You  are  very  good! 

Moo.  Yes,  sir,  you  beat  the  bush,  and  Mr.  Harry 
caught  the  bird,  that’s  all. 

Miss  L.  Then  the  false  Sir  Harry  was - 

Ear.  Sir  Harry’s  nephew,  madam. 

Sir  II.  And  your  agreeable  note  informing  me 

that  Cecilia  was  already  married — was  only - 

Ear.  The  truth ;  at  the  time  you  received  that 

note  she  was  already  married  to - 

Cec.  Harry  Ringdove. 

Ear.  Would  you  like  to  look  at  the  certificate  ? 

(To  Miss  L.,  handing  the  paper.) 
Moo.  And  what’s  more,  you  (to  Miss  L.)  gave  me 
ten  pounds  to  hurry  the  match. 

Miss  L.  I  gave  you  ten  pounds,  on  condition  that 
she - 

Moo.  Bore  the  name  of  Ringdove,  and  doesn’t 


my 

all. 

Sir 

my 
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squint  Put  °D  J°Ur  8Peotacles*  and  take  another 

U-  Well  done,  Harry.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  you  have 
tairly  out-manoeuvred  me!  (Aside  )  Thint- 
Heaven  ,  I-m  rid  o£  Longclacti^  Tak'e  her  mj 

bo^  and  may  you  be  happy.  You  shall  be 

What  sr;7ou  madL^ow  ? 

H^de*&”“9l9-)  Certainl7'  i( 

Sir  H.  I  thought  as  much— (aside)— wanted 

money,  execrable  Longclaekit! 

<Aslfe  #•)  1  knew  she  only  wanted 
sparks1’^  6  blacksmith  for  the  sake  of  the 

Moony,  you  rascal,  get  me  my  old  snuff¬ 
box,  and  a  cigar— do  you  hear  ? 

ifar.  That’s  right,  nunky.  Can’t  you  get  your 
pigtail  back  again.  b  J 


Sir  U.  Ah,  you  rogue !  But  come,  no  more  shall 
be  said  about  it. 

MissL.  I  beg  your  pardon — a  few  words  must 
be  said  to  explain  my  part  in  this  business.  The 
tact  is,  I  had  set  my  heart  on  a  good  match  for  my 
niece;  it  was  natural,  you  know.  (To  the  audience.) 
Allow  me  to  ask  here.  Now,  wasn’t  it  ?  I’m  sure 
there  are  those  who  will  feel  with  me,  that  it  was 
very  natural;  because  her  mother,  her  errand- 
mother,  and - 

Sir  H.  There— there,  that  will  u  ~ 

Miss  L.  I  have  done.  I  am  a  woman  of  few 
words,  as  you  know ;  but,  as  I  have  stepped  for- 
wai  d,  I  will  just  ask  one  question.  May  we  hope 
that  you  will,  like  myself,  forgive  their  stratagems, 
and  unite  with  me  in  testowing  your  kindapproba. 
tion  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Ringdoves. 

CURTAIN, 


CECILIA. 

K. 


Disposition  of  the  Characters  at  the  Fall  of  the  Curtain  . 

HARRY.  miss  L.  SIR  H. 


MOONY. 

U 
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495  Ruth 
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497  The  Turf 
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r -o  /Infant  Phenomenon 
0  “  V  Captain  Cuttle 

573  Faust 

574  Jack  in  the  water 

575  Man  and  wife 

576  A  House  Divided 

577  John  Smith 

ryg  /Long  and  Short 

V  Lydia’s  Lover's  lodging- 

579  I  and  my  double 

580  Sons  and  Systems 

581  My  old  woman 

582  Life  of  an  Actor 

583  Chancery  Suit 

584  Bequeathed  heart 

585  My  wife — what  wife? 

5U6  Blanche  Heriot 

587  Lady  of  the  Lake 

588  Bill  Jones 

589  Americans  Abroad 
,nn  /Pleasant  dreams 

VAdvice  Gratis 

591  The  Wedding  Gown 

592  Dice  of  death 

593  The  Bottle  Imp 

594  Lost  and  won 
525  Marriage 

596  The  Three  Secrets 

597  Frederick  the  Great 

598  A  libertine’s  lesson 

599  Jacques  Strop 

600  The  Charming  Polly 

601  Life’s  a  lottery 

r,no  /Antony  and  Cleopatra 
\The  Party  wall 

603  A  cure  for  love 

604  Gissipus 

605  Helen  Oakleigh 

fnc  /Blue-Faced  Baboon 

V  O  urang-0  utang 

607  The  White  Milliner 

608  Perourou 

609  The  Greek  Boy 

610  Robespierre 
fill  The  Red  Farm 
612  Miser’s  daughter 

fi1  o  /  W anted ,  a  B  ngan  d 
V Claude  Duval 

614  Camille 

615  The  Pride  of  Birth 

616  Mothers  and  daughers 

617  Belford  castle 

ns  /Duchess  of - 

V Punch  out  of  town 

619  Thomas  A’Beckett 

620  Mazeppa 

621  Temptation 

622  Maty  Melvin 

623  A  Night  in  the  Bastille 
/Binks,  the  Bagman 
V Dobson  and  Co. 

625  The  Blind  Bargain 

626  J ine,  the  Licensed 

Victualler’s  daughter 
£27  /Bamboozling 

VThe  Sergeant’s  Wedding 

628  The  Game  of  Love 

629  Old  Maids 

630  Gustavus  the  Third 

631  The  Weathercock 

632  Turpin’s  Ride  to  York 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DICKS’  ENGLISH  NOVELS. 

The  following  Complete  Illustrated  Novels,  by  eminent  authors,  are  included  in  this 
cheap  form.  They  are  verbatim  copies  of  the  original  editions  and  are  now  issued  to  the 
public  without  any  abridgment  whatever. 

PRICE  SIXPEPTCE  ZE^LdHI- 


1.  for  a  Woman’s  Sake.  W.  Phillips. 

2.  Against  Tide.  Miriam  Ross. 

8.  Hush  Money.  C.  H.  Koss. 

4.  Talbot  Harland.  W.  H.  Ainsworth. 

5.  Will  She  Have  Him  ?  A.  Graham. 

6.  Sketches  by  “Boz.”  By  Charles  Dickens. 

7.  Counterfeit  Coin.  Author  of  “Against  Tide.” 

8.  Loves  of  the  Harem.  G.  W.  M.  Reynolds 

9.  Eugene  Aram.  By  Lord  Lytton. 

10.  Tower  Hill.  W.  H.  Ainsworth. 

11  Rose  &  Shamrock.  Author  of  “Lestelle,,” 

12.  South-Sea  Bubble.  W.  H.  Ainsworth. 

13.  Mary  Stuart.  G.  W.  M.  Reynolds 

14.  Twenty  Straws.  Author  of  “  Carynthia.” 

15.  Lord  Lisle’s  Daughter.  C.  M.  Braeme. 

16.  AfterMany  Years.  Author  of  “Against  Tide.’ 

17.  Wagner.  By  G.  W.  M.  Reynolds 

18.  What  is  to  Be.  Author  of  “Twenty  Straws.” 

19.  John  Trevlyn’s  Revenge.  E.  Phillips. 

20.  Bound  by  a  Spell.  H.  llebak. 

21.  Yellow  Diamond.  Author  of  “Lestelle.” 

22.  The  Younger  Son.  Rev.  H.  V.  Palmer. 

23.  Stories  with  a  Vengeance.  By  G.  A.  Sala.  &cl 

24.  Naomi.  By  M.  E.  O.  Malen 

25.  Swept  and  Garnished.  By  A,  Thompson 

26.  J  ennie  Gray.  Author  of  “Against  Tide.” 

27.  Lestelle.  Author  of  “Yellow  Diamond.” 

28  Tracked.  Author  of  “Bound  by  a  Spell.” 

29.  Carynthia.  Author  of  “  Twenty  Straws.” 

3o"  Violet  and  Rose.  Author  of  “Blue  Bell.” 

Si!  Cost  of  a  Secret.  Author  of  “Two Pearls.” 

82.  Terrible  Tales.  By  G.  A.  Sala. 

83.  Doomed.  Author  of  “  Tracked.” 

84.  White  Lady.  Author  of  “  Ingaretha.” 

85.  Link  your  Chain.  Author  of  “Blue  Bell” 

36.  Two  Pearls.  Author  of  “Lestelle.” 

37.  Young  Cavalier.  Author  of  “Tracked.” 

38.  The  Shadow  Hand.  Author  of  “Naomi.” 

39.  Wentworth  Mystery.  Watts  Phillips. 

40.  Merry  England.  W.  H.  Ainsworth. 

41.  Little  Blue  Bell.  By  A.  Thompson 

42  Humphrey  Grant’s  Will.  Author  “Doomed. 
43!  Jessie  Phillips.  Mrs.  Trollope. 

44.  A  Desperate  Deed.  By  Erskine  Boyd, 

45.  Blanche  Fleming.  By  Sara  Dunn. 

46.  The  Lost  Earl.  By  P.  McDermott. 

47.  The  Gipsy  Bride.  By  M.  E.  O.  Malen. 

48  Last  Days  of  Pompeii.  By  Lord  Lytton. 

49.  The  Lily  of  St.  Erne.  By  Mrs.  Crow 

50.  The  Goldsmith’s  Wife.  W.  H.  Ainsworth. 

51.  Hawthorne.  By  M.  E.  O.  Malen, 

52.  Bertha.  By  Author  “  Bound  by  a  Spell.” 

53.  To  Rank  through  Crime.  By  R.  Griffitns. 

64.  The  Stolen  Will.  By  M.  E.  O.  Malen 

55.  Pomps  and  Vanities.  Rev.  H.  V.  Palmer. 

56.  Fortune’s  Favourites.  By  Sara  Dunn. 

57.  Mysterious  House  in  Chelsea.  By  E.  Boyd 

58.  Two  Countesses  &  Two  Lives.  M.E.Malen 

59.  Playing  to  Win.  George  Manville  Fenn. 

60.  The  Pickwick  Papers.  By  Chartes  Dickens. 

61.  Doom  of  the  Dancing  Master.  C.  H.  Ross 

62.  Wife’s  Secret.  Author  of  “The  Heiress.” 

63.  Castlerose.  Margaret  Blount. 

64.  The  Birthright.  Author  of  “  Castlerose.” 

65.  Golden  Fairy.  Author  of  “Lestelle.” 


66.  Misery  Joy.  Author  of  “  Hush  Money.” 

67.  The  Mortimers.  Author  of  “  Wife’s  Secret’ 

68.  Chetwynd  Calverley.  W.  H.  Ainsworth. 

69.  Woman’s  Wiles.  Mrs.  Crow. 

70.  Ashfield  Priory.  Author  of  “  Rachel.” 

71.  Brent  Hall.  By  Author  of  “  Birthright.” 

72.  Lance  Urquhart’s  Loves.  Annie  Thomas. 

73.  For  Her  Natural  Life.  Mrs.  Winstanley. 

74.  Marion’s  Quest.  Mrs.  Laws. 

75.  Imogen  Herbert.  Author  of  “Mortimers.’ 

76.  Ladye  Laura's  Wraith.  P.  McDermott. 

77.  Fall  of  Somerset.  W.  H.  Ainsworth. 

78.  Pearl  of  Levonby.  By  M.  E.  O.  Malen. 

79.  My  Lady’s  Master.  By  C.  Stevens. 

80.  Beatrice  Tyldesley.  By  W.  H.  Ainsworth. 

81.  Overtaken.  By  Starr  Rivers. 

82.  Held  in  Thrall.  By  Mrs.  L.  Crow. 

83.  Splendid  Misery.  By  C.  H.  Hazlewood 

84.  Nicholas  Nickleby.  By  Charles  Dickens. 

85.  Oliver  Twist.  By  Charles  Dickens. 

86.  Barnaby  Rudge.  Bv  Charles  Dickens. 

87.  Ingaretha.  By  M.  E.  O.  Malen 

88.  Paul  Clifford.  By  Lord  Lytton. 

89.  Rienzi.  By  Lord  Lytton. 

90.  Old  Curiosity  Shop.  By  Charles  Dickens. 

91.  Pelham.  By  Lord  Lytton. 

92.  Falkland  &  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine.  Lytton. 

93.  Harry  Lorrequer.  By  Charles  Lever. 

94.  Faust.  By  G.  W.  M.  Reynolds 

95.  The  Soldier’s  Wife.  By  G.  W.  M.  Reynolds. 

96.  Valentine  Vox.  By  Henry  Cockton. 

97.  Robert  Macaire.  By  G.  W.  M.  Reynolds 

98.  Entrances  and  Exits.  Part  1.  E.  Winstamey 

99.  Entrances  and  Exits.  Part  2.  E.  Winstanley 

100.  Nobody’s  Fortune.  Part  1.  By  E.  Yates 

101.  Nobody’s  Fortune.  Part  2.  By  E.  Yates 

102.  The  Seamstress.  By  G.  W.  M.  Reynolds 

103.  The  Necromancer.  By  G.  W.  M.  Iteynolds 

104.  The  Bronze  Statue.  Part  1.  By  G.  W.  M.  R. 

105.  The  Bronze  Statue.  Part  2.  By  G.  W.  M.  R. 

106.  The  Waits.  Pierce  Egan. 

107.  Rye  House  Plot.  Part  1.  By  G  W.  M  R. 

108.  Rye  House  Plot.  Part  2.  By  G.  W,  MR  . 

109.  Memoirs  of  Grimaldi.  Edited  by  Dickens 

110.  Jack  Brag.  By  Theodore  Hook 

111.  Hunted  Down.  &c.  By  Charles  Dickens 

112.  Charles  O’Malley.  By  Charles  Lever 

113.  Ernest  Maltravers.  By  Lord  Lytton 

114.  Alice;  or.  the  Mysteries.  By  Lord  Lytton 

115.  Paris  Sketch  Book.  By  W.  M  Thackeray 

116.  Jacob  Faithful.  By  Captain  Marryat 

117.  Night  and  Morning.  By  Lord  Lytton 

118.  Rosa  Lambert.  Parti.  By  G.  W.M.R. 

119.  Rosa  Lambert.  Part  2.  By  G.  W.  M.  R. 

120.  Canonbury  House.  By  G.  W.  M.  Reynolds 

121.  Hunchback  of  Notre-Dame.  Victor  Hugo 

122.  Robinson  Crusoe.  By  Daniel  Defoe 

123.  May  Middleton.  By  G.  W.  M.  Reynolds 

124.  Catherine,  &c.  By  W.  M.  Thackeray 

125.  Queen  Margot.  By  Alexandre  Dumas  per® 

1 26.  Massacre  of  Glencoe.  Part  l.  By  G.  W.  M.  R. 

127.  Massacre  of  Glencoe.  Part  2.  By  G.W.  M.  r! 

128.  Michael  Armstrong.  By  Frances  Trollopo 

129.  Zanoni.  By  Lord  Lytton 

130.  Leila.  By  G.  W.  M.  Reynolds 


London  John  Dicks.  313  Strand:  and  all  Booksellers. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Tbe  Favourite  Illustrated  Magazines  of  the  Day,  for  the  Home  Circle, 

BOW  BELLS, 

Pnblished  Every  Wednesday,  contains 

Twenty-four  large  folio  Pages  of  Original  Matter  by  Popular  Writers,  and  about  Twelve  Illustrations 

by  Eminent  Artists,  and  is  the  Largest  in  the  World. 

TaToq6 er?551  Contents  consist  of  Two  or  Three  Continuous  Hovels,  Tales  of  Adventure  founded  on  fact 
thp  Orioin!  S.’  also  founded  on  fact,  History  and  Legends  of  Old  Towns,  with  Illustrative  Sketches  from 
^omPlete  Stories,  Tales,  Picturesque  Sketches,  Tales  of  Operas,  Lives  of  Celebrated 
OpiAhriH^o  i?!1 st  and  present).  Adventures  National  Customs,  Curious  Facts,  Memoirs  with  Portraits  of 
to  tho  t  trp?  Ef.says,  Poetry,  Fine  Art  Engravings,  Original  and  Select  Music,  Pages  Devoted 

and  r>m>fr,oie5r  t-lie KeceiPts>  0ur  0wn  Sphinx,  Acting  Charades,  Chess,  Varieties,  Sayings 
ana  Doings,  Notices  to  Correspondents,  Ac. 

Weekly.  One  Penny.  Monthly  Parts,  Ninepence.  Remit  Threehalf pence  in  Stamps,  for  Specimen  Copy. 

^rts.  .are  Presented:— Fancy  Needlework  Supplements.  Coloured  Parisian  Plates, 
n  vv  ool  1  atterns,  I  ashionable  Parisian  Head-dresses,  Point  Lace  Needlework,  Ac.  Ac. 

ALL  THE  BEST  AVAILABLE  TALENT,  AUTISTIC  AND  LITERARY,  ARE  ENGAGED. 

Volumes  I  to  XLI,  elegantly  bound,  Now  Ready. 

1  olnme  contains  nearly  300  Illustrations,  and  640  Pages  of  Letterpress.  These  are  the  most  hand' 
some  volumes  ever  offered  to  the  Public  for  Five  Shillings.  Post-free,  One  Shillingand  Sixpence  extra. 


COMPANION  WORK  TO  BOW  BELLS. 

Simultaneously  with  Bow  Bells  is  issued,  Price  One  Penny,  in  handsome  wrapper, 

BOW  BELLS  NOVELETTES. 

This  work  is  allowed  to  be  the  handsomest  Periodical  of  its  class  in  cheap  literature.  The  authors  and 
One-Volume  Novel  6St  lepute’  Eacil  number  contains  a  complete  Novelette  of  about  the  length  of  a 

o+Puw  Bells  Novelettes  consists  of  sixteen  large  pages,  with  three  beautiful  illustrations,  and  is  issued  iu 
on  paper  o?aCflim  qualUy°^er  ina^azalles  ever  published.  The  work  is  printed  in  a  clear  and  good  type, 

13  ‘?*s0  Published  in  Parts,  Price  Sixpence,  each  part  containing  Four  Complete 
•v«n  .  * °ls- 1 13j  each  containing  Twenty-five  complete  Novels,  bound  in  elegantly  coloured  cover, 
price  2s.  6d.,  or  bound  in  cloth,  gilt-lettered,  4s.  6d.  ’ 


EVERY  WEEK.— This  Illustrated  Periodical,  containing  sixteen  large  pages,  is  published  every  Wednes- 
day,  simiiltaneously  with  Bow  Bells,  it  is  the  only  Halfpenny  Periodical  in  England,  and  is  about  the 
size  of  the  largest  weekly  journal  except  BowBells.  A  Volume  of  this  Popular  Work  is  published  Half- 
yearly.  Vol.  31  now  ready,  price  Two  Shillings.  YVeekly,  One  Halfpenny.  Monthly,  Threepence. 

™E  J1iST0J£l  l.eGENDS  OF  OLD  CASTLES  AND  ABBEYS.-With  Illustrations  from  Original 

Sketches.  Ihe  Histoiical  1  acts  are  compiled  from  the  most  authentic  sources,  and  the  Original  Legends 
and  Engravings  are  written  and  drawn  by  eminent  Authors  and  Artists.  The  Work  is  printed  in  bold 
clear  type,  on  good  paper;  and  forms  a  handsome  and  valuable  Work,  containing  743  quarto  pages,  and 
190  Illustrations.  Price  Twelve  Shillings  and  Sixpence.  *  ’ 


DICKS*  EDITION  OF  STANDARD  PLAYS.-Price  One 
Plays,  by  the  most  Eminent  Writers.  Most  of  the  Plays 
type,  on  paper  of  good  quality.  Each  Play  is  Illustrated 
1  to  626,  now  ready. 


Penny  each.  Comprising  all  the  most  Popular 
contain  from  16  to  32  pages  are  printed  in  clear 
,  and  sewn  in  an  Illustrated  Wrapper.  Numbers 


THE  HOUSEHOLD  BOOK  OF  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY.-Price  One  Shilling.  Post  free  is  6d  This 
remarkably  cheap  and  useful  book  contains  everything  for  everybody,  and  should  be  found  in  everv 


DICKS’  BRITISH  DRAMA.-Comprising  the  Works  of  the  most  Celebrated  Dramatists.  Complete  in 
12  Volumes  Each  volume  containing  about  20  plays.  Every  Play  Illustrated.  Price  One  ShiUiiigeach 
Volume.  Per  Post,  Fourpence  extra.  b 

BOW  BELLS  HANDY  BOOKS.— A  Series  of  Little  Books  under  the  above  title.  Each  work  contains 
64  pages,  printed  in  clear  type,  and  on  tine  paper. 

1.  Etiquette  for  Ladles.  I  S.  Language  of  Flowers.  I  5.  Etiquette  on  Courtship 

2.  I  4.  Guide  to  the  Ball  Room.  I  and  Marriage. 

Price  3d.  Post  free,  3*d.  Every  family  should  possess  the  Bow  Bells  Handy  Books. 


THE  TOILETTE:  A  Guide  to  the  Improvement  of  Personal  Appearance  and  the  Preservation  of  Health. 
A  New  Edition,  price  Is.,  or  by  post,  Is.  Id.,  cloth,  gilt. 

London;  John  Dicks,  313,  Strand;  and  all  Bookseller#, 
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MXJSIC. 


DICKS’  PIANOFORTE  TUTOR.  ......  , 

This  book  is  full  music  size,  and  contains  instructions  and  exercises,  full  of  simplicity  and 
melody,  whicli  will  not  weary  tlie  student  in  their  study,  thus  rendering  the  work  the 
best  Pianoforte  Guide  ever  issued.  It  contains  as  much  matter  as  those  tutors  for  which 
six  times  the  amount  is  charged.  The  work  is  printed  on  toned  paper  of  superior  quality , 
in  good  and  large  type.  Price  One  Shilling;  post  free,  Twopence  extra. 

CZERNY’S  STUDIES  FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE. 

These  celebrated  Studies  in  precision  and  velocity,  for  which  the  usual  price  has  been  Half” 
a-Guinea,  is  now  issued  at  One  Shilliug  ;  post  free,  threepence  extra.  Every  student  ot 
the  Pianoforte  ought  to  possess  this  companion  to  the  tutor  to  assist  him  at  obtaining 
proficiency  on  the  instrument. 

DICKS'  EDITION  OF  STANDARD  OPERAS  (  full  music  size),  with  Italian,  French,  or  German 
and  English  Words.  Now  ready  : — 

Donizetti’s  “  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,”  with  Portrait  and  Memoir  of  the  Composer.  Price  2s.  6d. 
Rossini’s  “  II  Barbiere,”  with  Portrait  and  Memoir  of  the  Composer.  Price  2s.  6d. 

Elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  5s.  each.  Others  are  in  the  Press.  Delivered  carnage 
free  for  Eighteenpenco  extra  per  copy  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

SIMS  REEVES’  SIX  CELEBRATED  TENOR  SONGS,  Music  and  Words.  Price  One  Shilling. 
Pilgrim  of  Love  Bishop.— Death  of  Nelson.  Braham.— Adelaide,  Beethoven.— The  Thorn.  Shield. 
—The  Anchor’s  Weighed.  Braham.— Tell  me,  Mary,  howto  Woo  Thee.  Hodson. 

ADELINA  PATTI’S  SIX  FAVOURITE  SONGS,  Music  and  Words.  Price  One  Shilling.  There  be 
none  of  Beauty's  Daughters.  Mendelssohn.— Hark,  hark,  the  Lark.  Schubert.— Home,  Sweet  Home. 
Bishop.— The  Last  Rose  of  Summer.  T.  Moore.— Where  the  Bee  Sucks.  Dr.  Arne.— Tell  me,  my 
Heart.  Bishop. 

CHARLES  SANTLEY’S  SIX  POPULAR  BARITONE  SONGS.  Music  and  Words.  Price  One  Shilling. 
The  Lads  of  the  Village.  Dibdin.— The  Wanderer.  Schubert.— In  Childhood  My  Toys.  Lortzing. 
—Tom  Bowling.  Dibdin.— Rock’d  in  the  Cradle  of  the  Deep.  Knight.— Mad  Tom.  Purcell. 

%*  Any  of  the  above  Songs  can  also  be  had  separately,  price  Threepence  each. 

MUSICAL  TREASURES  —  Full  Music  size,  price  Fourpence.  Now  Publishing  Weekly.  A  Complete 
Repertory  of  the  best  English  and  Foreign  Music,  ancient  and  modern,  vocal  and  instrumental, 
solo  and  concerted,  with  critical  and  biographical  annotations,  for  the  pianoforte. 


1  My  Normandy  (Ballad) 

2  Auld  Robin  Gray  (Scotch  Ballad) 

3  La  Svmpathie  Valse 

4  The  Pilgrim  of  Love  (Romance) 

5  Di  Pescatore  (Song) 

6  To  Far-off  Mountain  (Duet) 

7  The  Anchor’s  Weigh’d  (Ballad) 

8  A  Woman's  Heart  (Ballad) 

9  Oh,  Mountain  Home!  (Duet) 

10  Above,  how  Brightly  Beams  the  Morning 

11  The  Marriage  of  the  Roses  (Valse) 


12  Norma  (Duet) 

13  Lo!  Heavenly  Beauty  (Cavatina) 

14  In  Childhood  my  Toys  (Song) 

15  While  Beauty  Clothes  the  Fertile  Vale 

16  The  Harp  that  once  through  Tara’s  Halls 

17  The  Manly  Heart  (Duet) 

18  Beethoven’s  “  Andante  and  Variations  ” 

19  In  that  Long-lost  Home  we  Love  (Song) 

20  Where  the  Bee  Sucks  (Song) 

21  Ah.  Fair  Dream  (“  Marta  ”) 

22  La  Petit  Fleur 

23  Angels  ever  Bright  and  Fair 

24  Naught  e’er  should  Sever  (Duet) 

25  ’Tis  but  a  little  Faded  Flow’r  (Ballad) 

26  My  Mother  bids  me  Bind  my  Hair  (Canzonet) 

27  Coming  thro’  the  Rye  (Song) 

28  Beautiful  Isle  of  the  Sea  (Ballad) 

29  Tell  me,  my  Heart  (Song) 

30  I  know  a  Bank  (Duet) 

31  The  Minstrel  Boy  (Irish  Melody) 

82  Hommage  au  Genie 

33  See  what  Pretty  Brooms  I’ve  Bought 

34  Tom  Bowling  (Song) 

35  Tell  me,  Mary,  how  to  Woo  Thee  (Ballad) 
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36  When  the  Swallows  Homeward  Fly  (Song) 

37  Rock’d  in  the  Cradle  of  the  Deep  (Song) 

38  Beethoven’s  Waitzes  First  Series 

39  As  it  Fell  upon  a  Day  (Duet) 

40  A  Life  on  the  Ocean  Wave  (Song) 

41  Why  are  you  Wandering  here  I  pray? 

(Ballad) 

42  A  Maiden’s  Prayer. 

43  Valse  Brillante 

44  Home,  Sweet  Home!  (Song) 

45  Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night  (Song) 

46  All’s  Well  (Duet) 

47  The  “Crown  Diamonds”  Fantasia 

48  Hear  me,  dear  One  (Serenade) 

49  Youth  and  Love  at  the  Helm  (Barcarolle) 

50  Adelaide  Beethoven  (song) 

51  The  Death  of  Nelson  (Song) 

52  Hark,  hark,  the  Lark 

53  The  Last  Rose  of  Summer  (Irish  Melody) 

54  The  Thorn  (Song) 

55  The  Lads  of  the  Village  (Song) 

56  There  be  none  ot  Beauty’s  Daughters  (Song) 

57  The  Wanderer  (Song) 

58  I  have  Plucked  the  Fairest  Flotver 

59  Bid  Me  Discourse  (Song) 

60  Fisher  Maiden  (Song) 

61  Fair  Agnes  (Barcarolle) 

62  How  Calm  and  Br/^ht  (Song) 

63  Woman’s  Inconstancy  (Song) 

64  Echo  Duet 

65  The  Meeting  of  the  Waters  (Irish  Melody) 

66  Lo,  Here  the  Gentle  Lark 

67  Beethoven’s  Waltzes  (Second  Series) 

68  Child  of  Earth  with  the  Golden  Hair  (Song) 
I  69  Should  he  Upbraid  (Song) 
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